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} to your old friend and her god-mother, Mrs. 
‘ Postlethwaite—I like the stock she comes of," 
—and last, not least among my reasons, I am 


THE INCOGNITA OF SENECA LAKE. 


quest,” &c. &e. not long remain in Ameriea,” 

If Mr. Ponsonby did not lay his commands on 
his son, he at least said enough of Catharine 
-for America, because the income which enabled } Selby to awaken the vivid imaginings of youth, 
him to live en prince.in the latter country, sub- { and to induce Frederick Ponsonby to hasten to 
jected him, and, what affected him more, his Selby House immediately on his arrival.in Ame- 
© amily, to unnumbered mortifications in the rica. He arrived at the neighboring town of 
| \first..He had established himself in Virginia, } F in the highest spirits, All he had yet 
es situation remarkable for-its natural beauty, ; seen of the country delighted him, and as he 
a possessing the yet more valued recommen- ; gazed up at the lofty mountains which distance 

 wdalion|of. neighborhood to several families in the ; had robed in “azure hue,” or caught glimpses 
> , chighest degree intellectual and refined. Here ; here and there of dells, whose shady recesses 

" thé had-lived for fifteen years, and the daughter ; were cooled even at midday of midsummer, by 
 iswhe had come with,him from England, a laugh- ; the trickling rills which kept the velvet of their 

sing infant, had grown into the womanly grace of mosses green and soft, and their flowers ever 
eighteen, when a letter from his old college chum fresh and bright, fancy sometimes added to the 


“ie 
* Me. Seuey was an English gentleman of no 
emmean ‘connections, who had left his own land 


_BY THE AUTHOR OF “(CONQUEST AND SELF CON- convinced that were she in England, you could 
3 


a d constant friend, Mr. Ponsonby, claimed his foreground of the picture a form “rich in all 
| -hospitalities for his only son, who was about ; woman’s loveliness,”’ and a face 
_ gvisiting America. ‘*Woman’s thoughts serenely sweet express, 
» “Of Frederick’s personal qualities,”’ wrote the How pure, how dear their dwelling-place.” 
Mather, ‘I will say nothing—a single interview { And beside this vision one whom he had often 
Will-enable you to judge of them for yourself; } seen in his mirror—stood with eyes full of proud, 
ybut pardon a father’s boasting somewhat of his } because triumphant love, and won from her the 
having achieved the highest honors at our own } only charm wanting in such a scene—the charm 
F +old Alma Mater, Oxford, and let me claim my ; of association. 
| #friend’s congratulations that my son is one in } Pity that fancy’s pictures fade so quickly! 
_bwhom I can confide, Selby, all the pride of ; In an hour after Frederic Ponsonby’s arrival 
) wwhich: you once accused me is centered in him. at F——, his carriage stood at the gate of Selby 
Pamily, station, all are nothing in my eyes in ; House, but closed shutters and bolted doors gave 
~ comparison with the son of whom I can say, he $-no sign of welcome, and it was only after an 
3 Masnever deceived or disappointed me.’ I have { often repeated summons that a servant woman 
"Fielded a ready assent to Frederick’s desire to { appeared, who informed him that “her master 
| -¥isit America. I have always felt_something ; was gone away with Miss Catharine—that he 
 *0f.a kindred interest in its people, of whom you } would be back ina few weeks, but Miss Catha- 
* }will:help him to form a just character. I wish, } rine would not eome home till fall.’? Frederick 
Selby, he could do what his father has failed to Ponsonby wished himself back again in England, 
do, persuade you to return to your native land. and really felt for some minutes as if his only 
Were I not vowed against all interference.with 5 object in coming to America had been defeated. 
Frederic in matrimonial affairs, I should lay ; After a little consideration he asked for writing 
my commands on him to do his best to bring } materials and went into the house, intending to 
home Miss Selby with him as Mrs. Ponsonby— leave a note for Mr. Selby. “He was uchered 
1 ~ the character she manifests in her letters $ into a parlor, and while the servant was looking 
ov. X.—7 
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for paper, he surveyed with no common interest 
an apartment which fully satisfied his English 
love of comfort. Some spirited landscape paint- 
ings of views on the northern and western lakes, 
attracted his eye. The woman saw him pause 
before them, and said with something of pride 
in her tone, “my young mistress painted them 
pictures, sir.” 

*‘Indeed! they are very beautifully done,” 
and Frederick Ponsonby turned to examine them 
again more carefully. 

*‘Oh, sir! Miss Catharine does everything 
beautiful—she can’t help it—she’s so beautiful 
herself.’? 

Frederick Ponsonby might have smiled at the 
inconsequence of the reasoning, but he was 
pleased with the affection which prompted it, 


* and thought with increased interest of her who 


had excited such feeling in a domestic. He left 
Selby House with a determination to seek it 
again at the first approach of the fall,’ which 
was to bring “Miss Catharine” home. He had 
written to Mr. Selby that it was his intention 
to travel through some of the Northern States 
during the summer, but that he should be in 
Virginia again in September or October, and 
hoped that he should not then be disappointed 
in his expectations of seeing a friend for whom 
his father had long ago awakened his warmest 
regard. He said nothing in this note of the 
places he designated to visit, but on some of 
these too he had determined while standing 
before those pictures. He would view those 
lovely scenes; for himself, and with this inten- 
tion he made a memorandum of them as he 
stood. 

The period of which we write was before 
steam and electricity had accomplished Romeo’s 
wish, and annihilated time and space for the 
benefit of absent lovers. It was in 1816 when 
roads were long and often rough, and carriages 
jolted slowly and uneasily along them, drawn 
not by “the black horse which eats fire’’—the 
Indian’s poetical description of a steam locomo- 
tive—but by dull, earth-born quadrupeds, which 
must be fed, and watered, and rested. Three 
weeks were passed in journeying by land and 
water before Frederick Ponsonby found himself 
approaching the first place upon his list. It 
was a small village beautifully situated upon 
Seneca Lake—a very small village with a single 
inn—hotel would be too high sounding a name 
for a place so unpretending—and a few strag- 
gling houses, sometimes a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from each other. In one of these houses, 
simple yet picturesque, with its embowering 
trees and pretty hanging garden, screened from 
the view of persons at the inn by a projecting 





point of land, Frederick Ponsonby recognized 
the original of Miss Selby’s landscape, and the 
object of his search. The romantic imagination 
which had brought him there had somewhat 
faded, yet there was sufficient charm in the 
beautiful lake and scenery by which it was 
surrounded, to detain him for some days at 
least. Rowing had been one of the sports of 
his boyhood, and he determined to practise it 
now that he might avoid the restraint upon his 
movements inseparable from the attendance of 
others. Accordingly, day after day saw him 
in a little skiff which he had hired, rowing or 
sailing upon the lake, and sometimes landing 
to ramble for hours through the woods, or to 
enrich his port-folio with sketches of the sur- 
rounding scenery. There was a great charm 
to an imaginative mind in this life of perfect 
freedom and complete repose. Leaving the 
borders of the lake he left all trace of man’s 
presence, and as he stood within the forest’s 
shade with no sight or sound that told of human 
proximity, the spiritual seemed nearer to him 
than it had ever done before, and instead of 
the gentle fancies which had played around his 
heart of late, high thoughts of man, his origin, 
his condition and his destiny awoke within him 
—thought in whose sphere conventional distine- 
tions died, and he, the child of earth’s proudest 
aristocracy, felt his brotherhood to each and all 
who, like him, had been created in the image of 
God. 

From such a reverie he was one day startled 
by approaching voices. Their soft tones be 
trayed that the speakers were women, and an 
indefinable something in their inflections made 
Frederick Ponsonby pronounce them ladies. A 
few seconds more made him hesitate respecting 
the propriety of this latter decision, for, as they 
drew nearer, he saw that they were clothed in 
the manner common to the wives and daughters 
of the neighboring farmers, though there was 
that in their air which seemed as little to accord 
with their dress as did their tones, or the few 
words of their conversation which fell on his 
ear. 

I doubt if your favorite Cowper ever im- 
agined such a ‘boundless contiguity of shade’ 
as this,” said the younger of the two ladies— 
for to this title we have none of our her0’s 
scruples in admitting their claim. She hed 
paused as she spoke beneath the over-arching 
boughs of a giant tree, and taking off a large 
sun-bonnet, whose projecting front and deep 
frill had completely baffled the curiosity of her 
unseen observer, she revealed a face whose 
lofty and spiritual expression gave a higher 
order of beauty to features of classic mould— 
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a complexion clear and rich, and, hair, glossy 
and black as the raven’s wing, which drawn 
smoothly from the temples, was fastened simply 
with a comb at the back of the head. 
“ And yet here we cannot venture to hope that 
eee of oppression and deceit, 


ful or ful war 
May never reach us more.’”’ 





While her companion spoke the younger lady 
had been looking around her, and by the quick 
rush of blood to her uncovered temples, by the 
almost haughty fire in her eyes, as well as by 
her sudden resumption of the bonnet she had 
laid aside, Frederick Ponsonby became aware 
that she had seen him. In another moment, 
linking her arm in that of her companion, she 
moved away with a quick, yet graceful step. 
Frederick Ponsonby’s curiosity was excited by } 
the contrast between the apparent condition of 
the unknown beauty and her air, her tones, and 
the few words which he overheard from her, 
and that curiosity was doomed to be stimulated 
rather than gratified by a discovery made before 
his return to his lodgings. The investigating 
spirit of New England would have soon arrived 
at a solution of all the mysteries by which he 
was perplexed, for he would doubtless have 
found his landlord as willing to communicate 
as he could have been to receive information, 
but to question him never occurred to the re- 
served Englishman.. He would not for the 
world have annoyed any woman by appearing 
to play the spy upon her movements, but as he ; 
had seen the ladies enter a path which led to- 
ward the lake, he determined to seek his boat, ' 
and, seated in that, to observe whither they 3 
went. He executed his purpose rapidly, yet ; 
he had scarcely time to put off a short distance ; 
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from the shore, and throw out a line as a cover 
to his real object, when they emerged from the 
wood, and moving slowly through the water in 
the direction which they pursued, he saw them 
at length enter the very house, which, with its 
picturesque surroundings, had first attracted 
him to that quarter. His mind was forcibly 
abstracted from the fancies which this cireum- 
stance might have awakened by meeting on his 
return to the inn with Lieutenant Risby, an old 
college acquaintance, we can scarcely say friend, 
for there had been little intimacy between them. 
Lieutenant Risby was attached to a regiment 
now on service in Canada, but he had obtained 
leave of absence for the summer, which he in- 
tended to spend in travelling. In New York he 
had heard of Frederick Ponsonby’s arrival from 
his banker, and having obtained his address from 
the same source, he had hastened to join him, and 
‘o offer him his companionship in bis projected 





tour. Ponsonby was not particularly pleased 
with this accession to his suite, for he was one 
who did not easily tire of his own company, pre- 
ferring it, at least, to an inharmonious associa- 
tion. Still he knew that Risby had the character 
of an amusing companion and a clever fellow, 
though a little wild, and his dissatisfaction was 
not sufficiently active to make him actually de- 
cline the proffer of his society. 

**T suppose, Ponsonby, you have seen every 
thing worth seeing hereabouts,’’ said Lieut. 
Risby, the morning after his arrival, “but that 
lake—by the memory of old Izaak Walton, I 
must see what fish it holds—two days delay are 
all I ask for.”’ 

Frederick Ponsonby consented to this delay 
without reluctance, and in the afternoon, leav- 
ing Lieutenant Risby to the siesta with which 
he was refreshing himself after four hours war 
upon the finny tribes, he went forth for a lonely 
walk. Almost unconsciously he had turned his 
steps in the direction of the incognita’s abode, 


; but ere he reached it he made a detour through 


the woods, lest seeing him she might be annoyed 
by his apparent persistence in throwing himself 
in her way. He ascended an elevated ridge 
receding from the lake, but he soon found the 
woods too close to be easily penetrated, and the 
walking rough and uneven, so that when he sup- - 
posed himself fairly beyond the demesne which 
he most desired to enter, yet was most deter- 
mined to avoid, he again bent his steps toward 
the lake. When he emerged from the wood, 
he fownd that the slight elevation of fifteen or 
twenty feet to which he had risen by a gradual 
slope, here fell precipitously to the level of the 
water, which it approached within a few yards. 
The leap was very practicable, yet not attrac- 
tive, and he determined rather to retrace his 
steps than to take it. As he was about to do 
so, he was arrested by one of the sweetest 
voices he had ever heard, warbling a simple 
melody. The sounds seemed to proceed from 
beneath his feet, and casting his arm around a 
tree that grew on the very edge of the cliff, he 
bent over it, and his eyes fell, far below, on the 
same classically shaped head and lovely features 
which had attracted his admiration the prece- 
ding day. The lady appeared from the port-folio 
which lay beside her, to have been sketching, but 
she seemed now to have completed her task, and 
to be quiety enjoying the beauty and stillness of 
the hour. Frederick Ponsonby was still bending 
over her when he saw his late companion Risby 
approaching her. The lady was not aware of 
his approach so soon. The first thing which 
informed her of it was a loud exclamation of 
‘a rural divinity, by heaven!’? 
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Frederick Ponsonby could read the lady’s in- 
dignation in the haughty movement by which 
she drew herself up, though without rising from 
her seat, or even turning her head. 

You ought to be infinitely obliged to me, 
my pretty girl, for making you angry—the sen- 
timent is very becoming to you,’ continued 
her tormentor. ‘By my soul, you grow more 
beautiful every moment—but stay—we do not 
part so—you must not expect to stop the king’s 
officers on the king’s highway, and to pass scot 
free—a kiss were cheap toll—I think I shall 
exact a dozen at least.” 

The lady had risen from her seat, and taking 
up her port-folio, had endeavored to pass him. 
She now spoke for the first time, and with an 
evident effort to appear calm, “before you in- 
dglge in the honorable amusement of insulting 
a woman, sir, it would be well to ascertain that 
she is beyond the reach of protection—I am not, 
for my voice can reach the inmates of my home.” 

**T am glad to hear it, my Venus, for now I 
can have no scruples of conscience. Call away, 
but your guard must come quick if they defraud 
me of my kisses.”’ 

Hitherto Frederick Ponsonby had listened with 
outward quietness, but with throbbing pulses, 
and a heart burning with indignation. Had he 
possessed an invisible ring, he would at Risby’s 
first sentence have sprung to his side and laid 
him prostrate at the feet of her whom he was 
insulting, but he was unwilling to betray his 
own concealment, and, therefore, remained still 
while there was a hope that by her admirable 
firmness she might repel her rude assailant with- 
out the degradation of a touch. But now as 
Risby advanced toward her with outstretched 
arms, and the lady quickly retreated, he no 
longer hesitated. Catching hold of a projoct- 
ing bough he swung himself from the cliff, and 
suddenly dropped beside them, startling them 
both so much that Risby retreated from his 
path, and the lady already so much agitated, 
could not altogether suppress the cry that rose 
to her lip. 

*‘ Pardon me, madam, for having alarmed you, 
and permit me to have the honor of seeing you 
safely home—Lieutenant Risby, please to step 
aside—you are in the lady’s way.’’ 

Lieutenant Risby obeyed almost mechanically 
a@ command given with a manner which did not 
seem to admit of dispute, but as he did so, he 


exclaimed in an under tone—* the devil! Pon- ¥ 


sonby have I been poaching on your manor ?”? 
Ponsonby did not deign to reply even by a 
look, but taking the lady’s silence for consent, 
he walked quietly beside her toward her house. 
Not a word was spoken until they came quite 





near the house, when the lady said—<I will 
not trouble you further, sir—I am too near 
home now to need protection—but may I ask, 
sir, before we part, to whom I have been in- 
debted for—’? she paused for a moment, and 
her cheek reddened, and her eye grew brighter 
as she added, ‘*my preservation from deeper 
insult.’? 

*‘ My name is Ponsonby—I am from England, 
and attracted by your beautiful scenery, I have 
been spending a few days at the inn here. [ 
regret exceedingly that I should have been in 
any way instrumental in bringing to your neigh- 
borhood one who could conduct himself as un- 
worthily as Lieutenant Risby has done—but be 
assured, he shall not again molest you.”’ 

The lady bowed, and though Frederick Pon- 
sonby longed to ask permission to call on her 
the next day, he hesitated lest he should appear 
to be claiming a reward, and returning her bow 
with as profound and as sincere an obeisance as 
he ever made to titled beauty, they parted. 

Lieutenant Risby would have been ill pleased 
to relinqnish so eligible a travelling companion 
as Frederick Ponsonby, and he, therefore, met 
his grave remonstrances in so conciliating a 
spirit, and made such seemingly sincere pro- 
mises not again to be guilty of such an indis- 
cretton—we use his own term—while travelling 
in a foreign land, that he left him no excuse 
for breaking the engagement they had formed. 
They were to remain one day longer at the vil- 
lage, and Frederick Ponsonby persuaded himself 
that it was but a common act of civility to call 
the next morning and inquire after the health of 
the lady who had been so cruelly agitated. He 
went about noon, but the house was shut up, 
and a man whom he saw moving about the 
garden replied to his inquiries that the ladies 
were gone away, and he did not know when 
they would return. Unwilling that one in 
whom he felt so much interest should vanish 
so entirely from his world, he ventured to in- 
quire to whom the cottage belonged. 

**To the Misthress to be sure,”’ was the an- 
swer. 

*¢ And who is the Mistress ?” 

** And who should it be but the lady ye was 
afther asking for,’’ was the truly Milesian reply, 
and unwilling to betray that he had asked for one 
of whose very name he was ignorant, Frederick 
Ponsonby was completely baffled. 

With a feeling of regret for his disappoint- 
ment, which all his reflections on its folly was 
unable to subdue, he left the inn that afternoon 
with Lieutenant Risby, on their journey further 
north and west. Uneongenial as they were 
in many respects, they continued together for 
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several weeks, and early in September arrived in 
New York, and repaired to the banker to whom 
we have already referred—the one hoping to re- 
ceive letters from home, and the other an exten- 
sion of his leave of absence. Each was gratified, 
and to each was handed at the same time a note 
from Mr. Selby, of Virginia, left, as the banker 
informed them, by himself, on his way home 
from Saratoga, whither he had been with Miss 
Selby. The note to Mr. Ponsonby was a warm 
welcome to America, and an urgent invitation 
to make Selby House his head-quarters during 
his stay in the country, and to repair thither as 
soon as he conveniently could. That to Lieut. 
Risby was a polite invitation to accompany his 
friend, Mr. Ponsonby, on a visit to Mr. Selby. 
Both invitations were accepted with pleasure, 
and when two weeks after on a bright, yet cool 
day, they arrived at Selby House, all was pre- 
pared for their reception. Mr. Selby—a man 
of noble air, in whom age had not yet wholly 
quenched the fiery spirit of his youth—met his 
guests at the great gate to which their carriage 
had driven. He folded Ponsonby in his arms, 
called him ‘his dear boy, the son of his earliest 
friend, who seemed restored to him in his per- 
son.” To Lieutenant Risby his greeting was 
courteous, though colder of course. It was near 
the dinner hour when the gentlemen arrived, and 
their host conducted them at once to their re- 
spective rooms. Having first disposed of Lieut. 
Risby, he said to Mr. Ponsonby, “dress quickly, 
my dear fellow, I want to introduce you to my 
daughter before your companion appears.” 

Accordingly when, after a toilette not too hur- 
ried to be recherché, Frederick Ponsonby de- 
scended the stairs, he found Mr. Selby awaiting 
him in the hall to which they led, and he was 
at once ushered by him into the parlor in which 
he had stood at a former visit. As he entered, 
an elderly lady of peculiarly pleasing counte- 
nance was seated at a table reading, and near 
an open window, bending over a rose-bush, 
whose flowers rose within reach of her hand, 
stood another lady, the mere outline of whose 
form caused the heart of Ponsonby to throb, he 
Searce knew why. Did that form and the braid 
of glossy jet bring to his mind the fair unknown, 
to whom he had played the part of protector? 
Searcely—for the form on which he now gazed 
was clothed in the richest silk, and the comb 
which confined the raven hair sparkled with 
brilliants. 

“My daughter!” ejaculated Mr. Selby—the 
lady turned, and the fair incognita of Seneca 
Lake stood revealed. There were the classic 
features—the rich complexion, heightened by 
a blash, and the lofty and spiritual expression 

7* 





over which a softer shade of feeling had now 
stolen. 

“*T see I need not introduce you,” said Mr. 
Selby with a smile, as he glanced from his 
daughter’s blushing face to the animated and 
admiring countenance of his young guest—* it 
was my child whom you protected from insult, 
Ponsonby—heaven bess you for it! Give him 
your hand, Kate, and remember he is no stran- 
ger to you.” 

Catharine Selby gave her hand to her et-devant 
protector, and, yielding in her father’s presence 
to an impulse which he might elsewhere have 
resisted, Frederick Ponsonby pressed it to his 
lips before he relinquished it. He was next in- 
troduced by Mr. Selby to his friend Mrs. Ed- 
monds, and when she spoke he recognized in 
her tones the companion of Miss Selby when he 
had first seen her. 

**You perceive,”’ said Mr. Selby, *‘ that I am 
acquainted with all which transpired at Seneca 
Lake, and you may wonder, therefore, at my 
invitation to Lieutenant Risby—but his visit 
here was the most appropriate punishment I 
could devise for him. Twenty years ago or 
less, I should probably have challenged him 
without a moment’s thought, but I have long 
ceased to think it right to risk my own life, or 
seek that of another from any personal motive 
—besides, there would have been little even of 
worldly wisdom in hazarding my life at the very 
time that my daughter had been made to feel 
most deeply the need of my protection. In in- 
quiring for you of your banker, | accidentally 
learned that Lieutenant Risby was still travel- 
ling with you, and would, probably, return to 
New York in your company. My plan was 
quickly formed, and I am assured that I can 
inflict on him no severer punishment than to 
present to him the being whom he dared to in- 
sult when he believed her poor and unprotected, 
as a lady, his equal, at least in social position, 
and one before whom he would doubtless have 
desired to appear as a man of honor and a gen- 
tleman.”” 

Mr. Selby was much excited, and his daughter 
laying her hand upon his arm, said—* father, 
remember he is your guest, and you promised 
before I consented to receive him to be perfeetly 
courteous, and to leave his punishment to his 
own thoughts.” 

*T will—I will,” said Mr. Selby. 

** Perhaps,” continued Miss Selby, endeavor- 
ing to speak lightly, though a slight faltering in 
her tone betrayed a graver feeling, “Mr. Pon- 
sonby thinks that I only receive a lesson well 
deserved by all young ladies who go masquera- 
ding about the country.”’ 
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‘On the contrary,” exclaimed Frederick Pon- Perhaps it was this very emotion that caused 
sonby—*I was thinking how very badly the } Risby to recognize her, for it was at that mo- 
masquerade, if intended for one, had been sus- § ment that Frederick Ponsonby saw the color 
tained, for before I saw you—before I could ; rush to his temples, his eyes fall, and his whole 
distinguish a word that you said, on the day } manner evince an embarrassment which he had 
that I met you in the wood walking with Mrs. } never seen in it before. Fora time all his non- 
Edmonds, the tones of your voices alone had } chalance and gaiety deserted him. At dinner, 
convinced me that /adies were approaching.”? however, his spirits revived. Mr. Selby con- 

“Confess, however, that when you saw us } tinued so polite, the ladies were so observant to- 
you changed your opinion.” ward him of all the courtesies of the table, that 

“I will acknowledge that your costume puz- } he began to doubt the possibility of his having 
zled me, and that, ignorant as I was of Ameri-} been recognized. He applied frequently to the 
can life, I found some difficulty in assigning you } decanter near him, and before the ladies with- 
your true social position, though your whole air 3 drew became as lively and amusing as usual, 
and manner agreed with my foregone conclu- ; Mr. Selby had been quite mollified by his appa- 
sions, and convinced me that I was in the pre- > rent distress, but he now felt his heart once more 
sence of those entitled to my respect, as posses- > burning with suppressed indignation. “The 
sing all the essential characteristics of ladies.”” { punishment has not been severe enough,” he 

‘‘T can easily suppose that you were as you say } said to himself, and turning to Miss Selby, who 
puzzled,” said Mr. Selby, “yet the little mystery } was just rising to retire, he exclaimed—“ stay, 
is easily explained. When our kind friend Mrs. } Catharine—I have a toast to propose, which 
Edmonds was induced at the solicitation of a > though Mrs. Edmonds and you may not drink 
mutual friend to become the instructress and > with us, you must honor me by staying to 
guardian of my motherless child, she expressed > hear.?? 

a wish to have the home she left, and which 3 The ladies re-seated themselves. 

was endeared to her by many tender recollec- “Fill your glasses, gentlemen,” cried Mr. 
tions, kept in order, and to be permitted to } Selby, and when they had obeyed, elevating his 
spend some part of every summer there. In own and fixing his sparkling eye upon Lieute- 
that home you first saw her. Catharine loves ; nant Risby, he continued in clear, ringing tones, 
her too well not to desire sometimes to accom- 
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pany her, and as for me, I am always satisfied object of deference to the high-minded gentle- 
when she is with Mrs. Edmonds. As to their | ane 
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whim of dressing like the farmers’ wives and From contemplating the shame and anger that 
daughters, I believe it is to save them from { burned on the brow of Risby, Frederick Ponsonby 
ruining themselves by a competition of finery.” ° turned to look on Catharine Selby, and he saw 
Catharine laughed, and Mrs. Edmonds said } with deeper admiration than she had yet excited, 
with a smile, “we must not lay claim to so the glance of tender reproach which she cast 
generous a motive as our only one—Catharine ‘ upon her father as she rose and left the room. 
and I love a country life in the country, and we | “Lieutenant Risby, you do not drink your 
find silk dresses and kid slippers less suitable to } wine,” said Mr. Selby after a moment’s silence. 
this than calicoes and stout shoes—and you will } Lieutenant Risby looked up. The ladies were 
acknowledge yourself that a gipsy hat would : gone, and wound up by anger and mortification 
have been far less comfortable than our calico { to a spirit of desperation, he said— 
bonnets when roaming the woods and sailing on Mr. Selby, if you intend anything personal 
the water of Seneca Lake.” by your toast, you force me to remind you that 
‘*Suitableness is an acknowledged element of { a guest is as powerless to defend himself as8 
beauty,”? commenced Frederick Ponsonby—but } woman, and should be as sacred a characiet 
Mr. Selby laid his land on him, and said in } with a man of honor.” 
emphatic tones—‘“ he is coming.”’ ** And why this suggestion, Lieutenant Risby! 
The next moment the door opened and Lieu- } Have I omitted any act of courtesy which befits 
tenant Risby entered. Mr. Selby could not re- ; a host? If I have, I pray you to pardon the unit- 
press something of triumph in his glance and $ tentional neglect. But now, I bethink me, it wa 
step as he advanced to receive him, and with } my toast you complained of—and yet it seems 
the most ceremonious politeness introduced him } to me a very general sentiment—just hear it 
to his daughter. Miss Selby endeavored to re- } again—woman in a lowly or a lofty station, evtt 
ceive him as a stranger, but involuntarily her } am object of deference to the high-minded ge 
head was thrown back, and her color rose as 3 tleman. If there is anything personal to you in 
her eyes rested on the face of her insulter. such a lesson, Lieutenant Risby, pray keep it 
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TO MY WIFE.—VIENNA. 





yourself, and I will only hope that the lesson may 
be as salutary as severe.” Lieutenant Risby was 
silenced, but a painful and humiliating sense of 
the light in which he must stand to his kind en- 
tertainers prevented his enjoying the attentions, 
by which from this moment both Mr. and Miss 
Selby endeavored to manifest their forgetfulness 
of the past, and instead of remaining a week at 
Selby House, as he had at first intended, he left 
them the next day. It will readily be understood ; 
that he was not accompanied by Frederick Pon- 3 
sonby, from whom, before he went, he had re- 
ceived the little history of Mrs. Edmonds and 3 
Miss Selby’s connection with the village on 
Seneca Lake. 

Frederick Ponsonby’s bright dreams became 
to him brighter realities. How soon or in what 
way we leave to the reader’s imagination. We 
will not even yield to the temptation to describe 
the most brilliant wedding festivities which had 
ever been known in Virginia, or the joy with 
which Mr. Selby, having sold out his property 
in America to great advantage, returned to the ; 
land of his fathers; met again his old and un- 
changed friend, and saw him fold his Catharine ° 
to his heart as his own dear and long desired 
daughter. Yet one thing we must pause to nar- 
rate. 

It is that Lieutenant Risby, though he declined 
to attend his friend’s wedding, acknowledging 
that he could not yet meet, without painful hu- ; 
miliation, the gentle being against whom he had | 
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offended, sought out his American acquaintances 
on his return to England, a few years after, and 
frankly avowed his obligations to Mr. Selby for ; 
having taught him that to be the protector of 3 
woman from himself as well as others, is as i 
essential to the character of the complete gen- ; 
tleman of modern times as of the chivalric knight ; 
of old. 
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TO MY WIFE 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


My soul had wandered long and far, 
Bewildered and alone, 

Until thy presence, like a star 
Across the darkaess shone : 

But now beneath thy radiant smiles, 

I think not of life’s weary miles! 


Oh! there are moments when it seems 
The soul had lived before; 

And things it knew in Heav’n, like dreams, 
Come back to it once more. 

Such strange, dim mem’ries of the skies 

Thrill me beneath thy earnest eyes! 





VIENNA. 
WITH AN ENGRAVING, 


Vienna, the capital of Austria, is, next after 
London and Paris, the richest city in Europe. 
It stands on the south bank of the Danube, and 
is composed of the old walled town, and its 
suburbs. The city proper is about three miles 
in circumference, has ramparts of brick-work, 
and a glacis from two to three furlongs broad, 
which, since the peace, has been planted with 
trees and laid out in public walks. Nearly all 
the public edifices, the best shops, and the pa- 
laces of the emperors and nobility are in the city 
proper. But the most beautiful part of Vienna 
is the suburb. Here the streets are no longer 
crooked and narrow: but wide and splendid 
avenues are seen; and numerous garden villas 
of the higher nobility, embowered in trees, with 
the imperial picture gallery, the Belvidere palace, 
the barracks, hospitals, &c., make this the most 
splendid part of the town. No city in Europe 
has so many resident nobility as Vienna: twenty- 
four families of princes, seventy of counts, and 
sixty of barons make it their home. 

Vienna is celebrated particularly for its parks, 
of which the Prater is the finest in Europe. It 
is nearly four miles in length, by half as much 
in breadth, and is enclosed between two arms 
of the Danube. It is threaded with carriage 
and foot walks, and contains a large number of 
coffee and ice houses, pavilions, &c.; and when 
thronged with people, as it is on Sundays and 
holidays, looks like an enchanted forest. An- 
other curiosity of Vienna is the cathedral of St. 
Stephen, which is situated in the centre of the 
city proper. It is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture : its length is three hundred and fifty feet, 
and its greatest width two hundred and twenty 
feet. Its tower and spire is four hundred and 
fifty feet high. 

Vienna stands on a plain, and the first view 
caught of it by the traveller is very imposing. 
N. P. Willis describes the impression it made on 
him thus :—* There is a small Gothic pillar before 
us, on the rise of aslightelevation. Thence we 
shall see Vienna. Stop thou tasteless postillion. 
Was ever such a scene revealed to mortal sight! 
It is like Paris from the Barriére de l’Etoile—it 
seems to cover the world. Oh! beautiful Vienna! 
What is that broad water on which the rising sun 
glances so brightly? ‘The Danube!? What is 
that unparalleled-Gothic structure piercing to the 
sky? What columns are these? What spires? 
Beautiful, beautiful city!” 

It is from this point that the view in our 
engraving is taken. 
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THE LAST LINK. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Ir was a golden tress of hair, rich with the 
sunlight it once had borne on the head of its 
beautiful wearer, and how forcibly I re-called 
her in her pensive sweetness, as I took it for 
the last time from his hidden place, its holy of 
holies, to Jook on it the last time as my own, 
before giving it to another. 

Golden remembrance !—dear moments! Did 
I not sin unvowing to give thee up to another 
hand, though that hand was loved as my inmost 
soul? I know not, and I have never dared to 
analyze the one passage in a short life that 
might be named as a departure from a holy 
trust! 

How well I remember the parting night, when 
the hand of her who was with me no more, had 
severed from my head a heavy ringlet, and hid 
away in her bosom, and pressed tremblingly in 
my own hand this token, as a remembrance and 
a hope forever! How weli I remember the 
broken words in which we swore to each other 
the love that knows no change! And was this 
the end? Was this my eternity of affection, to 
yield up to a second love all that was left me of 
her who was once mine in spirit ? 

But a darker image came over my mind, and 
I remembered bitterly the night I kneeled at her 
feet, and prayed her as I prayed for heaven, to 
give me back the love that had grown to be a 
stranger’s, and I remembered her tale of by-gone 
love and youthful folly, with the cold words of 
friendship at the end, and the stunning blow of 
her betrothal. 

I had flown from solitude, I had plunged into 
society, with the words of my agony yet warm 
upon my lips, I had sought and won the love of 
another, and loved her, aye! loved her before 
the canker spot was worn out from my heart. 

I was the betrothed of a second love, a rose- 
lipped girl with raven hair, and an eye like kind- 
ling heaven; for months I had held her to my 
heart, and caressed her in her purity, and thril- 
led as her breath came on my cheek, when her 
red lips sought my own. 

But there was a cloud between us. 

And many a night when I had drawn her to 
my bosom, and sought to win anew the words 
of fondness I loved so well—I had seen the red 
lips tremble, and the bright eye glimmer, and a 
shudder run through her fragile frame. There 
was no word of reproach, no passing away from 
her gentleness and truth, but I knew that there 
was a shadow over that young heart, and blind 
that I was! I had known no thought of its origin. 











But I stole one night on her solitude when 
she dreamt not of my presence, she leaned on 
her hands above the table with her face covered, 
and as I stooped to kiss her gently, I marked the 
tears that were trickling out among those taper 
fingers. I paused, and before her lay a song of 
other days, sung to her who had left me. The 
once dear name was at its top, and below it ran 
the breathings of my first love. 


THE TOKEN. 
TO FARR, 2A, 


I have brought the little token forth 
To-night from its treasure cell, 

There is no gem of all the earth 
I cherish half so well; 

My lips have prest it o’er and o’er, 
And how much niy eyes have striven 

To lay it back in memory where 
It rested ere ’t was given; 

There is a rich and a noble pride 
In this little link, to me, 

And it brings thee ever to my side, 
For it is a part of thee! 


Nearer, yet nearer, let me look 
On the circlet once again, 
So like the ringlets it forsook 
To form such a fairy chain; 
Sorrow and joy! it is a tress 
From that remembered head, 
My fingers may clasp, my lips may press 
The token, ne’er forbid: 
’T is joy to think where’er thou art, 
And where’er my lot may be— 
I hold a talisman for my heart, 
For I look on a part of thee. 


Seldom we gaze on a guarded scene 
But it groweth very fair, 

And heaven ne’er shows the clouds between 
But we sigh to enter there; 

*T is sorrow to think the heart that yearns 
To hold thee for its own— 

Alone to this for its memory turns 
And looks on this alone; 

*T is very sad that there is no more 
The watcher’s eyes may see, 

Nought to caress and linger o’er 
But so little a part of thee! 


Oh! blind heart, that I had not known this! 
That I had not dreamed that woman claimed 
from me what I asked as a right from her, first 
love and full affection. For the one, it was 
past forever, but the other might be given, and 
I swore in my heart of hearts that that sweet 
face should smile again as once it had smiled 
on me, and that the holy trust should be once 
more my own. 

I bent before her, and asked as those deep 
eyes were looking into my soul, if the fears of 
my lingering love for another had filled those 
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eyes with tears and clouded our summer sun- 
shine. 

Sad, unutterably sad, but sweet were those 
eyes as that proud head was bent in answer, 
and I read that the love of that fond heart had 
not left me even in its fears. I took the record 
of old affection, the song I had treasured once 
as my inmost thought, and crushed it in my 
hand as one crushes a hated thing, and swore 
to her as her ear was bent to my passionate 
pleading, that I would keep no longer a memo- 
rial of my by-gone love. 

My vow was to be accomplished, and I took 
that sunny tress of hair from its sacred keeping, 
to leave it in hands more pure, and it may be 
worthier. There was a pang of sickening an- 
guish in the memory of by-gone times that crept 
over me as I gazed upon it, but from that hour 
forth I sealed up that one fountain of my heart, 
and was prepared to forget. 

And I bent once more before my second love, 
and sung to her this song. 


THE PLEDGE. 
TO FERRE, 


I have forgotten her, 
Dear as she was, 
Dim is the picture 
That memory draws; 
Thou hast her beauty, 
And thou hast her place; 
Never again 
Shall I look on her face. 


I have forgotten her, 
Only for thee 
Rolls the dark shade 
Over memory’s sea; 
I have been desolate, 
Dearest, ’tis o’er, 
While thy pure love 
Is a light on the shore! 
T have forgotten her; 
I have cast by 
All that recalls her 
With tear-drop or sigh 
In the far heaven, 
The last pledge is known 
That I will love thee, 
And love thee alone! 


There were tears in her eyes, but I knew 
them not as tears of sorrow. I laid the sunny 
ringlet in her fair white-hand. My lips bent 
down and prest the last link of my departed 
love as it passed from me, and I looked to 
read the varying feelings in that changing face. 
There was a shade, a shade of sorrow, perhaps 
of pain, on her brow, and I deemed the eyes 
were cold. 

I looked still, as if I sought to cast my very 








spirit into hers, and to read the very depths of 
that fluttering heart. And there was a change. 
Slowly and almost imperceptibly crept the little 
hand into my own, and I read in the eyes that 
looked on me the deepest, the holiest feeling 
that glows in the bosom of woman—love un- 
changeable, and trust, unutterable trust. 

White arms were on my neck, and warm 
kisses on my brow, and the words were “love 
forever and ever !”? 

I promised love to one alone, and the breath 
of coldness is not yet upon my heart; I pro- 
mised to forget, and who shall say that I have 
not kept my vow! 





LINES 
TO THE PORTRAIT OF MY HUSBAND. 
BY MRS. J. W. MERCUR. 


Txov mak’st me sad, lov’d image, when I gaze 
Upon thy radiant features!—lo, my mind 
Scans every lineament around which plays 
That beam of sunlight, and I gazing find 
New beauties written on that polish’d brow, 
Whose broad expanse glows with undying thought— 
But I am thinking of the future now, 
And scenes which time perchance may then have 
wrought. 


When thou, the impress of immortal art, 
Of life’s bright summer, and of manhood’s pow’r, 
Shall be no longer cherished as a part 
Of earth’s most valued treasures, of a dower, 
On which the heart exultingly doth pour 
Its living waters of affection deep, 
That fountain soon will pass to be no more, 
Oh! then thy image, who will kindly keep? 


Who watch and guard thee?—years may pass away, 
And for his sake still thou may’st still be dear, 
But time will come when no recording lay, 
With thee will mingle memories bright and clear. 
Oh, deeply graven on my inmost heart 
Is every feature of that form and face, 
And time, nor change, nor distance can impart, 
No dimming cloud to darken or efface. 


Semblance beloved! of him whose lips have known 
But tones of kindness, and whose voice has pow’r 
To rouse my spirit, when is darkly thrown 
O’er it the shadow of a grief-fraught hour, 
Whose words, though rife e’en with reproof, are dear, 
They flow so gently from a noble heart, 
Oh, would that thou in no swift coming year 
Might be less cherish’d—type of glorious art! 


That prayer is vain! I know that all must fade 
Who here have known thee—all must pass away, 
And time, alas! I feel was truly made 
To leave no record of the lov’d, no ray 
To light the past which noiselessly will sweep, 
Down that still bourne to which all nature tends, 
But I amid Time’s wrecks shall calmly sleep, 
Nor mourn for what the future darkly sends. 
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EMILY HOWARD. 
BY ANNA R. FARRAND. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 68. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


‘Tender vows were given, 
Were they all for this? 
Ah! heart-bresking bliss!” 


‘Wuart is the matter with your cousin, can 
you tell me, Julia??? asked Helen Morton, as 
the three girls were strolling arm in arm at the 
close of a lovely summer’s day. ‘Here we 
have been walking this half hour, and scarcely 
a word has Emily spoken, she looks so melan- 
choly, I positively believe she is in love. Is it 
not so? and with that fascinating coz too; she 
feels so sad because he has left her to return to 
the south.” 

*€Oh! no—there is nothing in that, I am pretty 
sure,” replied Julia. ‘But really, I can give } 
you no information as to the true state of her 
feelings, she must answer for herself.”’ 

*¢ Well then, it is some one that is left behind 
she is mourning after,”? persisted the gay girl. 
*‘Tll venture that Cupid has been playing her 
some trick, for she is so dull and mopish, when 
she always used to be very lively.” 

** Now, Helen, give me a chance to speak,” 
said Emily, roused from her reverie by the above 
conversation, “‘can’t one look sad without being 
in love? Really, I was not aware that I ap- 
peared so dull, but you know that I have been 
quite unwell for some time past, and as the 
mind suffers with the body it will naturally de- 
press one; and I confess I am a little homesick ; 
but that will wear off in a few days, and I trust } 
the pure, fresh air here will soon recruit me, 
when I shall be, quite as lively as ever.”’ 

‘True, there are allowances to be made for 
you, my dear girl; still I have a lurking suspi- 
cion there is some love affair in the way, for,”’ 
continued she, looking ironically in her face— 
‘you did not look particularly sad when your 
handsome southern cousin was here.’? 

*Oh! nonsense, Helen, pray do not talk to 
me of love, and with cousin Frederick too— 
truly, I have not thought of him once during 
our walk. Come, now, don’t teaze me, and 
Ill be cheerful as ever.” 

But it was hard to struggle against her feel- 
ings. She felt that there was indeed a cause for 
her really melancholy looks. However, a few 
days found her more reconciled, and with a 
determination to be as happy and contented 
as possible, trusting that the time might yet 
come, though far distant, when brighter days 
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would dawn upon her. Such are the cheering 
consolations of hope. Oh! with what gloom 
and horror would our world be filled were it 
not for hope, sweet harbinger of peace. 

‘* Cease, every joy to glimmer on my mind, 

But leave—oh! leave the light of hope behind.” 

Removed from the scene by trials and re- 
proaches, while new objects and pleasures daily 
presented th lves, a beneficial change was 
soon wrought on Emily, both in health of body 
and mind, and she returned home after an ab- 
sence of three or four months greatly recruited. 

New trials now awaited her. Reports of a 
slanderous nature calculated to throw a blemish 
on Frank’s character were whispered in her ear, 
and from a source too which could imply no 
doubt as to the truth of the assertions. At first 
she listened with indignation, and would not for 
a moment harbor a suspicious thought against 
him, but upon reflection, considering his dis- 
position, and that he was easily influenced by 
others, she was fearful it might be true; if so, 
a termination of all intercourse with him must 
necessarily be the result. Under these circum- 
stances she could not forbear treating him coolly. 

Frank, distressed and perplexed at this sudden 
change of manner toward him, and perfectly in- 
nocent as to the cause of it, begged her at once 
to relieve him from suspense, by giving a reason 
for such apparently unjustifiable coldness, for 
true love could never flourish in so unpropitious 
a clime. 

Convinced of the impropriety of treating him 
thus without making known the cause, she dis- 
closed all that had been told her with regard to 
him, together with the doubts and fears she 
entertained as to the truth. 

Astonished and vexed, he could for a moment 
scarcely control his feelings. How reports so 
injurious, so utterly false, so entirely destitute 
of any particle of truth could ever have origi- 
nated, was a matter of great surprise and per- 
plexity to him. But still more was he pained 
that the girl he so devotedly loved should have 
been persuaded to listen to and believe them. 

Perhaps if it had been one whose trust in man 
had never been disappointed, who had never 
known by sad experience the vanity of all earthly 
promises, that “the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked’’—such an one 
might have repulsed with indignity the tale of 
slander, but Emily had been sufficiently tried to 
feel that little dependence could be placed on 
the fairest promises, and but little confidence 
in the most sacred vows. It was not strange 
then that she should listen and partly believe 
the stories in circulation. But in this state of 
doubt she was not left long to suffer. 
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Frank left no means untried to clear himself 
from every foul aspersion, and to have every 
thing satisfactorily explained, that her confi- 
dence might be perfectly restored in him, which 
he was enabled to do to the great happiness of 
both, and they loved each other better perhaps 
than ever. 

Every day’s intercourse increased their attach- 
ment, their tastes and feelings were continually 
becoming more and more assimilated, and their 
only wish was that propitious fortune would 
hasten the hour, when, every obstacle and bar- 
rier removed, they could be united, never more 
to be separated but by death. 

But now arises another cause of agitation, 
proving true the old adage, “the course of true 
love never runs smooth.” 

The hand of Emily had been sought by a 
young Divine of promising talents and good 
family. Her parents approved and desired her 
to accept him, but though she respected, yet 
she could not love him. She did not dare tell 
them her affections were engaged to Frank. 
Knowing they were desirous of seeing her well 
settled in life, and that by refusing to comply 
with their wishes they would consider her blind 
to her own interest and wilfully obstinate, she 
was sometimes almost tempted to sacrifice her 
own happiness to their good opinion and satis- 
faction; but as there was another who would be 
made miserable as well as herself by such a 
step, surely filial duty could not require so great 
a sacrifice. 

His addresses, therefore, were consequently 
rejected. Her parents were disappointed, still 
they did not wish to see her united to one she 
could not love, but they were not aware of her 
predilection for any one else without it was the 
long lost Lecor. 

To a disposition like Emily’s, events of this 
kind are calculated to harrass and depress one. 
The path of duty seems to be marked out, yet 
impulse of feeling carries us far on the other 
road. It is difficult to know in such trials what 
is our actual duty, and much more difficult to 
practise its requisitions when it is contrary to 
every disposition of our nature. 

Frank, suspicious that all was not right, soon 
drew from her by his winning persuasions a con- 
fession of all the circumstances, which, when he 
had heard them, produced a spirit of resentment 
against her parents, for wishing. to influence her 
to an act that would render her wholly miserable ; 
at the same time arose rebellious thoughts against 
fortune, for not placing him in a situation where 
he could at once declare himself the accepted 
suitor of his Emily. Still he cheered her with the 
hope that the day would soon arrive. 
























































‘Thou art mine, dearest one,”? he exclaimed 
in the ardor of his passion, as he folded her to 
his heart, “no earthly tie shall separate us—do 
not despair, only be true to me, and all will yet 
be well. Promise me that you will never give 
your hand to another till I prove unworthy of 
you, and I will be satisfied.’’ 

**To another! oh, Frank, the very thought is 
agony. Thou or none is my motto. I am un- 
alterably yours, you cannot—no, you Will not 
doubt my truth!” 

Moments like these repaid them for all they 
had endured, and they could part i in whe 
others faith. 

Never were two hearts more w 
trated in one, every thought and f 
to be known before expressed. 

In all her intercourse with Lecor Emily had 
never experienced so much true pleasure, al- 
though she had loved him devotedly, as in a 
few short hours spent with Atherton. 

The former being naturally retiring and diffi- 
dent, it required the study of years to become 
perfectly acquainted with his character and dis- 
position. He never could be approached with 
that familiarity which to a sensitive being like 
Emily was so necessary. The latter was open 
and winning in his manner, keenly alive to the 
finest susceptibilities, with a soul so sympathiz- 
ing and tender, that upon a short acquaintance 
one seemed to know his very nature. Indeed 
it were hardly possible for two such kindred 
spirits to repel the influence of love. 


ncen- 
eemed 


‘In joyous youth, what soul hath never known 
Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to its own?” 
Possessed of a sanguinary temperament, Frank 
generally looked on the bright side of the future, 
but at times when prospects became dark and 
cheerless, he would for a moment, get discou- 
raged, and his generous nature shrank from the 
thought of binding one to himself whose hand 
he might never be in a state consistently to 
claim, and thereby debarring her from advan- 
tages which, if released, she might at some time 
accept :—yet even to tell her so wuuld be like 
yielding her up, the very thought of which was 
agony to him, and he knew would be to her 
also. But no disturbing thoughts could long be 
withheld from his sympathizing Emily. ‘ 
He was, however, soon comforted by the as- ne 
surance that she was acting voluntarily, that 
no blame could possibly rest upon him, that no 
motives of worldly interest, nothing but his in- 
constancy could tempt her to swerve from her 
engagement—then he was very sure it would 
never be broken. He was convinced their hap- 
piness depended on one another. It was, there- 
fore, folly to talk of advantages and happiness to 
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be derived from any other earthly source, and 
that upon his success in life it mainly rested. 
These reflections imparted a fresh impulse, 
and he resolved to leave his home, determined 
that fortune should smile upon him, or he would 
never return. He could not be more miserable 
if separated from the object, than he was by 
¢ seeing and yet fearing he could never possess it. 
‘While the enthusiasm of youthful fancy painted 
a brightyéareer before him, and hope whispered 
‘the consummation he so devoutly wished. 
ToE the idea was almost insupportable. 
~~ “She tre bd to have him leave her: with sepa- 
= até rs nnected the thought of inconstancy. 
— t the resurrection of former sorrows, 
~*~ and sh® was ready to sink in despair. Her weak- 
ness almost changed his resolution, still he felt 
it was for the best, and tried to cheer her with 
fair prospects of the future. 

*¢ But, Frank, were I only sure that you would 
be true to me, I could then willingly submit, 
sustained by the reflection that though absent, 
your heart was still with me.” 

‘¢ Dear girl, why harrass yourself with thoughts 
so distressing? Have I not promised ?—and I 
assure you I will perform. Believe me, Emily, 
you do not understand my nature if you can in- 
dulge for an instant the idea that absence can 
eradicate the deep settled passion of my soul. 
Have you any fears of proving false to me ?”? 

*¢Oh ! no—impossible—do not speak of it.”? 

** Then talk not to me of inconstancy—judge 
not all mankind by one, and conclude that be- 
cause one has deceived you, another of necessity 
must. I will love you to the end of life, for my 
very existence is centered in you. Although we 
may never realize the happiness we anticipate, 
yet no exertions shall be spared on my part to 
secure it. Never believe me false till you hear 
it from my own lips. Trust me then, dearest, 
and doubt not.” 

Imprinting a kiss on her burning bow, and 
casting a last, long lingering look behind, he 
tore himself away from all that was dear to 
him, and hastened to the ship that was to bear 
him to the land of strangers. Overcome by ex- 
cited thought and feeling, he threw himself on 
the deck, and gazing into the deep waters almost 
™_ wished they might swallow him in oblivion, 
ig while the rippling waves bounded gaily by as if 

if in very mockery. The storm of passion sub- 

~siding, hope once more re-kindled its bright 

burnings, and animated by its cheering conso- 

i lations, he occupied his mind in laying plans 
and projects for the future. 

Emily meanwhile, awakening from the leth- 

argy which seemed to have overpowered her at 

Atherton’s abrupt departure, felt more keenly 



















the misery of her situation. Separated from the 
only object which made earth desirable to her, 
and indulging in sad presentiments, she was 
almost tempted to yield to despondency, but it 
was the decree of fate, and she must acquiesce, 
It was but right that the object so idolized, and 
which had engrossed entirely her thoughts and 
affections, while her God and Father had been 
neglected, should be removed. 

She was surprised and grieved when reflecting 
on the different trying circumstances of her life, 
that she was not wholly weaned from earthly 
objects and things, and that her heart, which 
had received so many pangs of sorrow, was not 
altogether fixed on heaven. With a feeling of 
penitence and unworthiness, she cast herself 
upon the Divine favor, earnestly imploring that 
every dispensation of Providence might be sanc- 
tified to her present and eternal good, and that 
her heart and affections might be regulated by 
the will of the Supreme Being. Soothed and 
comforted, she endeavored to be as happy as 
possible, submitting entirely to the disposer of 
events “who ordereth all things well.’? 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard had been silent specta- 
tors of the workings of Emily’s mind. They 
suspected that she felt a more than common 
interest for young Atherton, indeed it was im- 

possible on all occasions to conceal it, and they 
’ were relieved from considerable anxiety when 
he took his departure. 
¢ Mrs. Howard was resolved that as far as her 
influence could be exerted, Emily should profit 
by her experience, and not be permitted to give 
her hand to one who had yet his fortune to make. 

Weeks and months sped on. Emily lived be- 
tween alternate hope and fear, sometimes fearing 
that Atherton had forgotten her, and yet hoping 
to the contrary. She occasionally heard through 
his parents that he was well, but nothing was 
said of his circumstances. 





CHAPTER V. 


“As the ivy and oak in forest entwined, 
The rage of the tempest united must weather, 
My. love and my life were by nature desi 
flourish alike, or to perish together. 


Neakty four years had now passed away since 
Atherton’s departure. His parents, having re- 
moved from the city, Emily had now no oppot- 
tunity of hearing about him. She had made up 
her mind that he would never return; that either 
he had been unsuccessful in his undertakings, or 
had ceased to love her, else he would surely have 
sent her some tokens of gaod. 

A settled melancholy had taken possession of 
her, all hope seemed to have expired. Still the 
remembrance of his last words, ‘never believe 
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me false till -yow ‘have it from my, own ips,” > 
wonld -soretimes rekindle for'a moment ‘feint | 


anticipations of distant happiness, while the next 
would be succeeded by greater doubts ard fears. 
. Her. parents mourned over their disappointed 
expectations in her. | She had refused ‘all solici~ 
tations that might have been ddvantageaus, and 
ho persuasions or inducements could alter her 
purpose. She might have made them happy, and 
they accused her of ingratitude... Mr. Howard’s 
cireumstances. were much:embarrassed, and he 
was vexed:at Emily-for not considering her own 
interest. Sincerely they regretted the day she 
ever met.with Edward Lecor, for to.her lasting 
attaehment-to him they attributed her unwilling- 
ness to listen to any favorable proposition, and 
her repugnance to-the thoughts of a union with 
another. But while there. was the faintest pos- 
sibility. of Frank?s return, she was.resolved to 
gain her own subsistence rather than sacrifice 
all hopes of .happiness to worldly. motives. 

It was not long after: this determination was 
formed, that Mr. Howard perusing, as-was his 
custom, the morning paper, looked up in some 
surprise, and said Emily, do you know- what 
has‘beeome of Frank ‘Atherton ???_ 

“TJ do not,” she’ replied, as‘ she. sank ‘trem- 
blingly into a chair, almost overpowered by so 
unexpected a question, while her inquiring gaze 
manifested the deepest anxiety in whatever com- 
munications were» to be made... Mr: Howard 
noticed her agitation, and in a moment the eon 
flashed through his mind. 

Why Frank has been getting up in the world. 
I perceive in the list of appointments that he-has 
received one of the highest offices under govern- 
ment. "The paper speaks very highly of-his cha- 
saeter, talents, and influence, and’of ‘his having 
aequired by persevering industty a fortune.’ 

‘©Who could have’ thought,”? exclaimed Mrs. 
Howard, with a look of utter amazement, that 
Frank Atherton ‘would ever become so’ distin- 
guished; one that appeared to have so little 
ambition as he had. /-Wonders-will never cease. 
Well, I believe as a general rule,. those from 
whom: you'expect the least, eventually become 
the greatest. He used:ito think a gréat deal 
of you once, Emily,” she, cOntinued,-casting a 
searching eye at her daughter, but I. suppose, 
like the rest of the world, avin epeinpetiy 
he has forgotten you: 

‘A flood .6f tears was the only résponse.’ pm 
deed fear whispered it was too true. \\He had 
ptdimised to return as soon as.a fair prospect of 
continued support presented-itself. Bat now he 
had attained far more than ever could have been 

‘und yet he came not.. To Bmily it 
‘very ‘probable that in: the: midst ‘of 
Vou. X.—8 





affluence, courted and admired, perhaps, by all, 
tempted by.beauty-and distinction, his heart and 
affections had been give to another, and she in 
her humble situation had been forgotten. 

Ob! - the’ conflicts ‘that ‘tortured. her’ almost 
bursting heart. Whilé her parents, convinced 
of the eaxse of ail ker trouble, wondered that 


‘after having once been so’ severely disappointed 


she should ever have trustéd in one’ so long 
again. ‘They could offer. no consolation, and 
thought it~best not to mention the “subject. 
They were surprised and confounded. They 
had never imagined. she so. loved him, which 
was very evident from the effect thietconversa~ 
tion concerning him had prod n her. “*9 
They knéw not what had oo *s 
them, but if even an engagement had taken ~~ 
place, Frank being young when he left, and 
having passed through a variety of scenes and 
circumstances, and not corresponding with 
Emily, it was more. than perhaid that he had 
forgotten her. 

To Mrs. Howard; whie aways looked on the 
dark side of everything, all hope of seeing her 
daughter happy ‘was at an ‘end. She looked 
forward only to. new scenes of trouble and dis- 
tress; every expectation with regard to her had 
been’ blasted, every desire frustrated. There 
seemed to be nothing left worth living for. 

Seeing her mother’s unhappiness, Emily tried 
to put on a cheerful countenance, even when 
most sad, while the reflection that she-was the 


: cause of it added greatly to-her thisery. 


But turn for a moment to.Atherton. Had‘he 
proved a second Lecor? “Ah,-no! Though for 
a time discougagements and difficulties beset him 
on every side, still his. was firmly fixed, and 
in_ all his troubles an ies he was ani- 
mated by the pleasing thought that'he should be 
doubly repaid by the smiles of his Emily, whose 
constancy he never for a moment doubted. 

For this he toiled and. struggled. It was 
the ultimatutn of his ambition—the:goal which 
every power -and energy were put forth to reach. 
Not all the temptations by'which ‘he was sur- 
rounded éven for a moment anes the settled 
purpose of -his soul 

‘However great might ave been his posses- 
sions, they -would not have been valued by him, 
if deprived of the object for which ‘they were 
attained. Even while his good fortune, which 
he had but just ‘acquired, was published to the 
world, he was on his way with a heart beating 
alternately between hope and fear, to secure the 
eonsummiation of his earthly happiness. 

The ‘nearer he approached his native shore, 
the more restless he became. He had ately 


‘heard that Emily was ‘living, but knew mot 
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how she was situated. She might possibly be 
another’s-—a thousand. agitating thoughts which 
had meyer been suffered to intrude. before, now 
rushed through his mind, and his feelings were 
wrought to the highest state of exeitement, when 
he. landed on the spot where, four years. before; 


-he had set out under mest; disadvantageous cit- 


cumstances; in pursuit. of, fortune; she. had be- 4 
stowed. her. best gift-upon: him, and he had now 
come to‘seek another boon to’ perfect his earthly 
bliss. 1% at j 
, He hastened to .a hotel to.compose for a mo+ 
ment the tamultuous emotions which bad nearly 
unmanned him, but was greeted at his entrance 
a> iate, wha, reclining, on. an, otto- 
familiar ease of a man of pleasure 
ce fashion, was busily engaged i in eyeing each 
new comer through a quizzing- glass, and anon 
lazily poring over-the contents of a daily journal, 

*¢ Ah, Atherton, my fine fellow,’’-he exclaimed, 

catching hold-of him as the latter was passing 
heedlessly by into a more retired. part of .the 
building, ‘“ 1.am rejoiced to see you,: But where 
under the heavens have you.come, from? .I 
verily thought you were.in the remotest part of 
the land, and, for aught I knew, your good luck 
had placed you.in the garden of Paradise. Really, 
Athérton, you are one of the luckiest fellows in 
existence’ 
» $I cannot agree with. you, Hamilton, until I 
have secured.the object I am now, in pursuit of, 
By the way, do: you: know anything 0 of my-old 
flame, Emily Howard ?” 

 Yes—yes—just looking over dip news, saw 
her marriage—supposed she -was:not. within the 
recollection of so: fine a gentleman now-a-days, 
and that you would : ea ba glad 20 thenehe 
was safe off the 

* Married !?? axpigiontd hehasteens snatching 
the paper-with the fury,of a’ madman fronyhis 
astonished: companion—“ it is false-—by heaven 
itis fdlse!??.. 

*¢ Why, Frank, what. the Seacethas got into 
you? I verily believe you are suffering undet 
@ nervons affections But read. for yourself if 
you will not-believe me. Sappose that she is 
married, where is the use in| taking on so about 
@ poor, pretty girl. Why.a man of your stand- 
ing.can have:half a\dozen of the reigning belles 
of. the city at once, if he wants them, and with 

@ ‘thank ye too,’ ”” 

. {Hamilton proyoke me. not to amadionen! I 
am, wretched, miserably wretched.” And he | 
paced the floor. with hurried. steps ©. - ~~ 

* Pon: my word, Frank, you are widags a 
_perfect, fool. oft yourself—TI tell’ you, the -girl is 
wot worth minding. Come, now, 1 will:intro- 





sduceyou to.one.of the Joveliest Hebes that 


ever blessed the sight of mortal man, Surely | 
should think,in four years you had entirely got 
over that,old attachment.’? .; 

§ Four. years,got over old Sttaohment, Cease, 
oh, cease your endless haraugue, you?ll drive me 
to distraction. -I tell yea if I shouldlivea thou- 


Sand. years L should love the: same. As-it for 


this ] have labored through seas of difficulties? 
Cruel girl! Ie it thas you have on yaiee my-un- 


‘tiring affection 2”? 


His companion finding. thet he kd offer 
no consolation.was. about retiring, when Frank 
stopped him by a phrengied grasp. 

“Tell me where she lives, 1 will.go to chev 
and hear from her own lips that she is false to 
me,’”? ‘ 


. 


ioane fader Vie 


§§ Despair’ is never d 
-Nor life, or Seth the sae 
And round th brow of care 


Wilhope cad tay twine their roses.” 


Iz, was a,.cool, but Sienenli evening in the 
latter part. of September, 18—,, that -Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard with Emily wert sitting together, 

They had jast, returned from a ‘short jaunt in 
the-country, whither they had gone, hoping that 
a. change of air and scene would revive. the 
drooping spirits. of. their daughter. -But alas! 
hers was.a disease beyond the power of nature’s 
art tol heal, and beyond her own strength to 
baffle. We may triumph over all- weakness but 
that of the affections. 

She appeared more than usually ide this 
evening, and her parents were trying ‘to con 
vince her how. wrong. it wad to yield to her 
feglings, and thereby make both herself and 


“them onhappy, when the door suddenly opened, 


and’ Atherton stood before them. . “Frank!” 
Emily faintly articulated; ‘and. fell sensaledy'0 on 
the: floor, 

- “False girht Well may a sense of yout 
treachery overcome. you,” he exclaimed, while 
he. could, not forbear — the lifeless being 
in his arms. 

Those, cruel. words serie’ her to conseious 

ness. She gazed on him wildly. Less 
- {* Treachery.! ). What mean you 2” 
. “Did you not promise to. be mine? , Fo.trnst 
me until convinced of my unworthiness ? >And 
have you not given your hand to.another t) Tell 
mé truly!.-Trifle not;with me! Are pene 
married 2’’ . 

“Oh! no. Believe. me I am nots I ative 
to you as ever!” she answered in tones’ that 
carried at once conviction to his heart, ‘hs bad 

“Then I haye, been deceived! Oh! blessed 
reality, you) are my own mire rome ead 
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Aad ten pressed ee to-his bosom with tapturous 
delight. ges 

Emily was the first to break the thrilling pause. 

“Dear Frank, what induced ‘you: ‘ao ane I 
was married ??? bs 

It was the first news I heard on ay oreo; 
and even then I would not believe it till I saw 
your name-in the paper.” ont 

“Oh!?? said she smiling, ‘the eae’ if @x- 
plained. . It was Emily Lucretia Howard,'a dis- 
tant connexion of ours. ‘Through some mistake 
or inadvertency, the middle name was left out, 
and that khasoceasioned us all this trouble.” 

“T thought so all the time,’? said Mr. Howard, 
who with his wife had been silent spectators of 
the scene, “but concluded. I would tet you clear 
up your own difficulties. So Emily has been 
engaged to you all this length of time, and never 
told‘us, Well, I did not think it youiiie for a 
woman to keep a secret'so long.” 

“There is no’ necessity for concealing it any 
longer,” xeplied Atherfon gaily. Ihave come 
to claim the hand of this deat girl. .We have 
loved long and devotedly. I wait now far —_ 
and Mrs. Howard’s consent.” 

vis freely given’? they answered in one 
voice. ‘Then “turning to Emily, and inpeunane 
a kiss on her lips— 

‘], sappose you ‘have no objections ” 

> She raised her eyes sparkling with returning 
gladness, a blush eeceesed her SERRTDUENEY, and 
faintly whispered— .. 

“Have I not lived only for‘thee? Am I not 
trily thine own ?”? » . 

“Really,”? said Mrs. Howard, turning. to her 
husband, “could. you have thought that our 
daughter, who always appeared so pure and 
frée from guile; would: have ‘been guilty of 
practising such gross deception? | Positively, I 
have a great mind to be heartily tn tengtS 
with her. 2» 

“Forgive me, dear motherforgive me,” in- 
tertupted Emily, throwing ther arms. round her 
neck—‘*I never, never will deceive you again. 
You will trust mie; won’t:you 2??? 

“Well, I suppose I must;’? said Mrs. Howard 

The: day'soon dtvieréa which ‘saw. ame two 
devoted ones united. Happiness once more 
shed its brightest rays upom-theia, © “ Hope had 
Changed ‘to glad, fruition.” And as they ‘re- 
counted over all their past troubles and difficul- 
ties, they were. more than counterbatanced: by, 
the realization-of: their fondest anticipations. 

Mercy and: goodness surrounded them, and to 
the-service of that Being who had-bestowed on | 
them such unmerited blessings, they dedicated | 
thé temainder of their days. = 
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While faithful in the performance of every 
duty, and zealous in every'good word and work, 
they sought for-that happiness which pever ends, 
and for a “crown of ow —_ fadeth not 
away. 2 ‘ 


“Many a green isle-there needs must be 
In the deep, wide sea of. manne: ™ 


EARTH’S BEAUTIES. 
BY HIRAM KELSEY. 


Ox! yes, ‘tis very beautiful, 
is gay, glad earth of ours; 
With its mountain, plain and woodland, 
Its streamlets and its flowers. 
While the birds are ever singing 
Their wild notes rich and rare; 
And balmy Spring is flinging 
Sweetest fragrance on the air, 
In the freshness 6f the morniiig, 
We have seenthe pearly dew 
Glance i in enchanting brightness, 
With the rainbow’s every hue: 
Till rose-buds open brightly 
' “heir hearts to morn’s embrace; 
And our bosoms beat as lightly, 
* In our youhg and joyous race. 


We trace the gentle leaflets, 
In their garb of forest green 
In dalliance with the zephyrs 
‘Waving in the Summer’s sheen. 
*Tifl blossoms, through them peeping, “ 
Unroll their folds of white, 
Like bright stars sweetly sleeping 
On the darksome brow of night. 


Or when sunset, 
Of ‘bright ished gold, 

Its broad and ¢' ng banner 

- Then the.mountain, high and hoary, 

Is bathed in mellow light, % 

And the earth is clad in glory 
Ere it sinks into the night. 

And the jeweled arch of Heaven 
Breath with a trembling ray, 

As the stars come forth together. 
: To hail the closing day, 

And each gem that softly trembles 
Upon the darkling lea, © 

In its quivering light resembles 
Beacons gleaming o’er the sea. 


Oh! the earth is very beautiful! 
I loye. its every form, 

The field, the mount, the ocean, 

** “Th the sunshine or the storm. 

And never from my bosom 
‘Shall its beauties all depart, 

But, glowing like a blossom, 
Ever dwell within my heart. 
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THE THREE ROSE-BUDS.- 
SY ANNE wHaRtron. » 
| © Tice Gbuiepaticl ond eet 
Ta mortals by their fay and foros.” 
S. -CRAPTER Fr. 
COUSIN’ AGNES. 


Ir was the morning of a bridal, and the fair 
bride, with her two cousins, ‘stood in-a richly 
furnished apartment.. How-beautiful they were 
in their young loveliness! Peerless among their 
sex, the whole shire could not furnish three so 
transcendantly lovely: and henee they were 
rarely spoken off separately, but. generally de- 
scribed as the three rose-buds. , 

Suddenly one of :the bridesmaids turned and 
addressed the youngest of the group.’ 

6‘ Where aré you my bud ofthe South ? what 
are you doing;.my; violet eyed cousin? I sent 
you an hour since»to ‘gather’ flowers for the 
bride, and here you are, pinching up your white 
glove, and looking es ‘demire as a ndvice on the 
first day of trial:—don’t you héar, child, what 
are you looking. 80 dignified ‘about ?—nay, is 
it offended ?° T meant nothing, troly, my lady 
Laura, so unbend a little, prithee, and haste, or 
the gallants will be here ere our réses are tied.” 

“Pray, cousin Margaret,” said the gentle 
bride, “weary her not; she has been busy all 


"the morning, very, ‘busy in the gardeus I saw 


her from the windows of my.dear old dressing- 
room, which I shall never——” 

“Oh, tremble; do,-and sigh, sweet Agnes!’ 
laughed the gay Margaret, ‘‘ thou wouldst have 
us believe, thou griev ightily, and thy spirit 
is sorely vexed, at lea ‘these old pepper-box 
turrets,-and that most sociable rookery, for the 
lofty saloons, and delicious -pleasure grounds of 
Woodville; particularly, ag the-owner is so very, 
very disagreeble, so exceedingly awkward, so 
peculiarly deficient in’ all’ that “might attract a 
lady’s eye, so——”? 

Oh, Margaret, do not jott-niiaeed, indeed I 
am sorry, I do grieve, at the thoughts of leaving 
my own, own home foréver.’ Well, as I loved,” 
(and the fair Agnes blashed,) ““Speti¢er is but 
yet a stranger,” ~ 

Oh, good angels preserve as tthe 1 man she 
is going to marry, is a stranger, and she has been 
betrothed to hini'for ‘five’ years, with the small 
familiarity of seeing ‘him every day, for two !— 
Why, honey cousin, and thou shouldst repent, 
I would have him myself, without caring either 
for rookery, or nursery, though. L.have known 
him but for six. weeks. How slow thou art to 
become acquainted !-—-now when thom goest to 


thy new mansion, I warrant me, thou wilt enter, 
all chill, and stately, and with fan in hand/’ 
_f* Nay, nay, Margaret, I: cbstharyen be ready, 
if you. talk so incessantlys”?\.» .», 

, Qh, pardon, you really are a Jitte in haste 
then—you de Wantte moan teeinaese of - 
cere’? 65 

“ Oh, “Margaret, do clasp, my benneiee; oa 
cease.’ 

a yes, J will now, since I have put Ifedn 
you... But where is that little chit, Laura? what 
womanly airs the , baby assumes,.and she is but 
fifteen; looking down, and moving slowly, and 
playing off queenly graces, and braiding her hair 
sq smoothly, instead of being'a romping, thought» 
less, curl-pated thing, a3 I used to be.”? is 

‘Here are.the flowers,’”? said the subject.of 
Margaret’s. remarks, softly gliding past; and 
laying down. a few.choice and tastefully culled 
roses, jessaminies, and.orange blossoms. ; 

‘* Bless. ‘me, child, how you startle me !—how 
quietly.yon,come! -Why did you bring so few? 
there should. be..loads, and onde, to choose 

> 

These are ¢ choven, cousin Margaret.” 
...* So L perceive, lady Laura—and. very miserly 
ehosen too. Here are the,orange flowers for 
your hair, déarest, but there is not enough of 
jassamine, and only oxewhite rose—a_ great 
beauty, certainly; but.only one, and nothing 
élse worth speaking of; but my troth, fair nem 
thou art lazy this morning.” 

‘¢ | will not wear the jassamine hoctzeailil 
garet,”’ said . - Roland does not like: oa 
samine.”’ 


moss-rose.’? thy 
“Ts sed suitable for a bride?” asked ine 
with quickness, 


* Yes, truly—dost doubt it ? hast been thinking 
on’ thy coming fate, and what attire ‘thou shalt 
wear some seven years hence ?’’ - 

. .§ No, cousin Margaret, I shall never tes 

“Qh, never, child—I- knew it—but thereis® 
strange light in that dark eye, tells another tale.” 

Laura turned away—and the now decorated 
bride, while arraying her veil, lifted, up the 
| white roée, fragrant, and still heavy with déw, 
anihnagel iene Scotia’ ‘signee 
the‘folds of her dress.. 

.$ Tf, yousminst wetr.it, thongh: I don’ v liken 
white rose, place it just here, where the breast 
kriot willfasten it; but it is quite, wet.” 9) 20! 

“Oh, don’t shake it, Margaret—the dew will 
keep it fresh—Roland loves white.roses.” > 

_ So it would seem, sweet cousin, for in faith; 
thou lookest like one this morning, so pale thou 








art. But, Laura, I have no flowers, you,have 





Then here are more orange scree 
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forn up the jassamines, Sapper I wait,for 
more—go child.” , 
4s] shall-not go again,”’ sid ae sullenly 
seating herself in a lounging chair, and glancing 
ap with a determined looke-“*thexe.somas Giulio, 
send him if you-ehoose.”* 
# Very civil, perfectly and exsen tially palienhue! 
how pleasant you are!-—so pretty, pettish, and 
>» « . 
“Qh; cousin Margaret, do not mind her! 
here they are come to-call us, We aré ready, 
dear father—yes, yes—come, cousin—sweet— 
come, Laura.” 
| And’away went the bride swith her neteastontb 
to the drawing-room, where the bridegroom and 
guests awaited them; and after a few kind greet- 
ings-were interchanged ‘with. the relatives, atl 
proceeded to the little church near Lacy Court. 
There the. old rector, who’ had blessed the fair 
head of Agnes in baptism, united-his gentle pet 
and‘ pupil; to the tich, the handsome, the high- 
born, and noble-hearted Lord Roland Spencer. 
' And all is over—the bells have rang out their 
joyous peals, the last flowers are strewn—the 
last loud blessings.and rejoicings of the vil- 





Roland, carry her to her room—unele! déar, 
uncle, be quiet !—she will soon be. well.”? 

Thus did poor Margaret try to give a word of 
hope. to each; while almost fainting: herself with 
terror; at the strange appearance of her sweet 
cousin’s. face—now distorted with inward con- 
yalsion, and then ‘tinged witha whitish purple 
around the mouth and eyes, perfectly indicative 
of the struggle between life and death. But 
having at length succeeded in carrying her to 
her chamber; from thé officious kindness of the 
bewildered ‘and horror-stricken’ relations; she 
and. Laura, with the father and Roland, hung 
over her couch, incapable of -affording any re- 
lief, as the suffering. seemed to arise from:suffo- 
cation, and listening\in breathless agony forthe 
physician, who was expectéd:every moment: 

At length he.came, -One. glance was sufficiént 
he: turned to: the old -bereaved father, to the 
young despairing bridegroom, to the weeping 
Margaret, and last, to the pale, dark-eyed, 
anxious Laura; his.look spoke plainly enough; 
The ‘blow was ‘struck, but what the: disease, or 
what the cause, he could not divine-—-remedy 
he had mone: He held her delicate wrist for 


lagers crowding around the church-yard gates, ) a little while, another slight shudder passed 


are.silenced. The fair-bride and gallant bride- ° 


groom, with a long: train. of admiring friends, 


; 


through her smitten frame, ‘and then,-all was 
still—he laid.down the fair hand, om ‘her rieh 


have returned: to grace the banquet, as was'the } bridal dress, and silently turned away. | With- 
eustom when-a marriage was solemnized in the ° outa word, without-a glance. of consciousness.to 


family of Lacy Court.. 
were the eyes-——merry the frequent langh—and 
happy, at least séemed those around the festive 
board, excepting only, the one fair lily, whom 
all) were congratulating, and. to: the felicity of 
whose: future. lot, many a sparkling cup was ; 


‘drained; in the exuberance of gaiety. 


“ Agnes,” ‘said Margaret, suddenly observing ° 
her, “you. look paler than you ‘were in the , 


morning—what ails you, dearest ?”’ 
« €Qb, Margaret, I do not know—my head 


: 


4 
? 
> 
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swims—my eyes are dim—I am sick—deadly © 


sick—I am stifled+-take me—take me away, 
dear cousintake me to my own old room.” 

Her, head drooped: on ‘the ‘shoulder of the 
affrighted bridesmaid, she struggled and gasped 
for-breath—-every one instantly crowded.around 
to give assistance or offer advice, while Roland 
and her father lifted her'as Margaret directed to 
tanta near-the window. 

»“ Oh, go. away, good: friends; you are pall too 
near,’’ exclaimed Margaiet—‘‘let us have air, 
more ‘air for God’s sake—Anne, Anne, undo 
your mistress’? dtess—go from about us, I pray 
~Roland have patience, she will be-better soon 
I know she will—and ‘Laura, go. away child, 
why will you hold that hateful rose so close t0 


‘her mouth—don’t you see how she gasps. Oh, 
8* 





Bright and beautifal } the beloved ones around,:the /spirit-of the gentle 


Agnes had abandoned its fair tenement and de- 
parted to its native heavens 

Mourning was in the. halls of Libey Court 
again. The heart-broken: father: survived: his 
last child; but-a few short months; he was laid 
by her side.in ‘the t of «the: little church, 
where so: late, with oud and giad heart, he 
had -blessed his.wedded daughter. His wealth 
> was divided equally, between Margaret and 
Laura Lacy, with a request that iy should 
live in the old mansion, until one should-marry ; 
she who. remained single, was still to reside’on 
the estate, as the park and court devolved tothe 
last»unmartied, 

{The two cousins: were apparently satisfied 
with the arrangement for their mutual comfort; 
although the warmth and liveliness of Marga- 
ret’s temper; was very opposite to the almost 
stern placidity of Laurd. But naturally affec- 
tionate and forgiving; Margaret seldom offended, 
without striving to: make more than seasonable 
amends for her fault; and she never could fetain 
displeasure for an hour, even if/seriously injured. 
Very solitary was that little household. .:A few 
old servants stole noiselessly about, as if fearing 
to disturb the repose of their former riasters. 
No: visitors were udmitted; and:the two lonely 
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girls pursued their studiés, or quiet amuséments 
uninterrupted. Lord Roland Spencer »left the 
country’ when ‘he’ saw’ his first love laid~-in' the 
cold and darksome grave; he went to travel, and 
long wandered through foreign lands—trusting 
that through change and time, he might forget 
the memory of her so oveiy loved, so reer 
strangely lost, 
cuarfe® it, 

COUSLN. MARGARET... 


‘‘ Wuerr is your master; Giulio?” | 

“With the Signora Margareta,my tady Laura.” 

*¢But where; Giulio?” « 

‘In the laurel shrubbery,:my lady 2? 

/ Tell your mother to come to any Ginlio.” 

*¢ $i, Signora mia.” 

The boy threw’ one bright look’ on the: fair 
lady, and! swiftly ‘retired; while»she tummed: to 
the window, and: parting the. shining ‘chesnut 
eurls on her forehead; with her tiny, white, 
jeweled fingets, leaned out, as if courting the 
last sweet sighs of the fragrant evening zéphyrs. 
Her ‘thoughts were not too: pleasant, ‘though 
gazing. on the’ lawny slopes, ‘the green«deep 
eoverts, arid ‘solemn ancient woods of the wide 


and noble park, of reas she was. stot to -be > 


sole mistress, 

What is all to me 1. she nations a ti) 
should *flowers blow, and waters sparkle, and 
broad trees spread their branches, and velvet 
grass court my feet ‘to press it, why should the 
sun shine in his blessed brightnessy why the stars 
glow ‘as ‘they 'do-now, to my solitary eyes—is 
theré one on the wide: earth, to wiom'I can say; 
how beautiful: is this our world ?—is there one; 
who would for a momengilisten to me, with that 
dévotion, ‘which alone ld be acceptable ?— 
an orphan, almost from my birth, no ‘brother, no 
sister; novkindred tie’ of blood, no néarer bond 
of affectig( oh; better to be that peasant girl 
tripping’ so light-heartedly to her little cheerful 
hut, with kind looks, and loving: words, to wel 
come her; than live as [ do,'an unloved, solitary 
thing, shunned, and feared, and perchance, con- 
terfined; by those on whom I have some: slight 
claim; at least, if nothing more,” 

-»# My child,” said an old Italian wotian, enter« 
ing the apartment, “did you send for me?”’ 


- ¢¥es, nurse, yes—sit dowh here, Dianora—sit } 


beside‘me here, nurse—my-_heart is very sad— 
oh,:I have a weary time—I: wish it were over!?? 

“ Pazienza, cara~it will''soon pass’ away 
they will leave you to-morrow, and we: shall 


have’\peace then, I: hope—would  milord had 


poeupnenedy thaws _— looked — ever 
“nee: som: 
“Ah, Dienordis Satketlengeutamatiet 





forgotten’ Agnes so very soon-—in two years? 
This is man’s love, nurse—and.for Margaret 
so-different from that fair‘ lily, his first — 
I thought first loves Jast so long.” ' f 

. Not always, dolce mia, notalways. Butithe 


‘lady Margaret is a wild’ faney—that is true—so 


large, and so; gay, and such: saucy eyes,/ and 


4 black, coarse hair, and dark, aye, dark as e’er 


@ contadina among us all; more fit to be bride 
to'a boid shepherd) of the: Abbruzzi, than’'to 
queen it in the palace halls of “Woodville.” 
Roland thinks not’so, good nurse; and weré 
it not, that for a time, I must stay in:thiseold 
England; I would scorn to witness joys which I 
can neither understand nor share. We. will re: 
turn some time to our own dear Naples, nurse 
+-ah; F am sorry I had an English father—why 
did they send for me, those chilly, frozén rela- 
tions, from. my own! warm, loving-hearted coun- 
try, to breathe their misty air, and look at their 
unfeeling faces.?..Nurse, miy abhorrence of them 
inereases every day;”? and bitter was the seord 
on that red, rich lip, as she fixed her dark violet 
eyes on the old woman, whose withered linea: 
ments ‘expressed as deep a detestation as her 
lady’s.. g 
** Let us notvhate them: widhdut cause, figlia 
mia. Knowest not, we may forgive those who 
injure us, but never those whom we have in- 
jured. Laura Cara, they have injured :théee- 
she has, and-she knows it—and she shall: lear 
what it is to hate the child, aye, even the foster 
ehild of .a Calabrian peasant.”’ fi 
Qh, Dianora, J think not that Margaret 
would have. wronged: me;she never suspected 
I cared for himy no indeed—he heeded me:nit 
—he thought me ‘strange, and shy, and» un 
formed, and too young=-slié told me so} she 
advised me to be less reserved.’? | 
“ And why should she advise, prithee ?—what 
was it to her, bold Jady?—--how dared she’talk 
to the signora of your faults,.as.she called them; 
has not Giulio told’me, how “his: blood boiled, 
when-he has heard them Janghing at your airs; 
as ‘they were pyre to ‘style your proper fe- 
serve.” i bgt 
“Nay, nay, nurte, did Giulio say that Roland 
laughéd at me ?—at what, what, nurse; was? 
she vehemently:demianded. §<')) 206) os Fos 
* At everything, Caraat. your vinctiaienipaill 
your words,.and your tastes, and, no-no) not 
at your beauty—that, I defy them. Giulio’ saidy 


milord did tell the Signora Margareta, you were — 


the most: perfect of all beings he had ever seen; 
but you were only a beautiful statue.’ Gitilio 
told me this to-day; when I coaxed all I coil 
from him; for he likes’ his master, and hemevér 
could have been angry about anything but you 
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but he loves not. the signora. .Aye, aye-—no 
perfames—-no flowers—the clear drops, the cor- 
dial: that will do;?? muttered the old woman, 
suddenly. lowering her ‘voice, and. commuping 
with herself, while Laura, with pale cheek and 
flashing eye, had passed to, the window,, but 
observing figures advancing across Bed lawn, 
she turned, saying— 

e“They are coming in, nurse—order lighte— 
tel the housekeeper to let the supper be small, 
but exquisite ; our guests go to-morrow-~this is 
the Jast of their honeymoon.’ 

And Laura was alone in the-old court. Ro- 
land with his happy bride tried to prevail on her 
togo to Woodville; she would not; she prefer- 
red: solitude, and as the distance was not great; 
she:hoped to-hear from them, frequently. 

One winter’s eve, a hasty messenger-rode up 
thé Jong avenue of elms,-and heedless of. the 
astonished servants, hurried through the house 
todady Laura’s Pegagegye ; he ange lightly 
and-entered. 

*¢Giulio,”? she sielaimed ‘¢what brought you 
here? at this hour too? What ails you, Guilio?? 

He smiled bitterly—‘ my: mother’s medicine 
has done its work, lady. You have both wronged 
me.. I was foolish, but not’a villain. She told 
me; a- wise man in our own country gave her 
drops, which, if’ secretly administered, would 
relieve pain, and preserve. life. ., The -signora, 
miladi Margareta, was'kind to me, very kind— 
she was ill—and milord-was grieving night and 
day. “I poured the drops: in-her drink, I blessed 
them, I prayed they might,procure rest—and 
they did—she is dead—her young son is dead— 
milerd is, childless, and wifeless+-I knew you 
loved him, you can have him now—bit will he 
ever love’ you, as the. foolish and aspiring boy 
has done; whom you have-betrayed to ruin ?”? 


chiPtEd Ile 
cousin LAURA. 


babel iwas a large, and) dimly lighted: saloon— 
curtains of green velvet hung heavily,over the 
lofty -windows—mirrors . in. silver , and, ebony 
frames, igleamed. with, the faint illuminings: of 
pale alabaster lamps—a dull, melancholy fire 
threw a flickering, reddish glare, now and then, 
bverithé dark, but gorgeous flowers of the Per- 
sidn carpet :'on a couch in a recess, lay a slender 
form:wrapt in a white robe, and a tall man in 
déep mourning strode. through the apartment, 
fitfully pausing before some of the portraits, 
thatseemed in the uncertain light to smile from 
the walls, with unearthly lips. 

oofMine is:a miserable fot !?’ he said. ° 

“Rojand! what then is mine ?”’ 

“Ab, Tinow not—Lknew not! You are not 


2 





hike others-—if you do feel the agony of this visi- 
tation, you conceal it wel. . Your, love for me, 
I doubt. not—and yet—and yet—there is a bit- 
terness even in that love, which has often made 
me shudder. . Laura, what your hate would be 
I cannot know, but with all your apparent ten- 
dérness, there ‘is. that/about ‘you, whieh freezes 
the. blood.iu my \veiris.’? 

+ Aye,?? she said, raising herself with wild, 
dilated eye,and flinging back her dark, uncurled 
hair\ from her pale, stern brow, ‘’tis well, I 
should understand, you at, Jast—’tis well, that 
now, now, when as a mother mourning for her 
only, child, some, little: kindness,.some small 
touch of human mercy should be conceded to 
her, ’tis fovingly done’ indeed, to lay bare your 
feelings toward me.” 

“Qh, Laura, reproach me not—I have. been 
too facile, too easily won by a-belief that the 
love. of ‘woman was to make me happy, and 
now, where is it all ?—-for you, I haye forgotten 
two, about whom there was no disguise, no 
shadow on their innocent brows, no réserve in 
their devoted hearts—do I not remember, how 
even when we: were first married, I was often 
startled by the haughty glances frequently cast 
on me when you believéd I saw you not—why 
did you accept of me, if you despised me? But 
why, why did I join my fate with another of 
the unfortunate three? Speak not, answer not; 
there is‘a curse upon us. . Why should our days 
be. miserable,-as. they are—why have we not 
confidence’ in-each other—why should every 
hope’ be destroyed in my heart? 1 can imagine 
no reason for this; I see nothing, I know moth> 
ing~ Our child, our bright, our pretty one, the 
seeming tie between earthand heaven, the golden 
link of my existence, is takeri from us; we could 
not be worthy of: him; and though you weep, 
those tears are not jike a mother’s sorrow. My 
brain-burns, Laura, Laura, I often think in the 
long, dark night, I am united to a demon, who 
‘mocks at my sufferings, who holds: a cup: of 
sweetness to my lips, which when tasted, proves 
to: be poison. «Start not, fear me not—I am ‘not 
mad yet—bat we are wrapt as in a pall—there 
is'a spell and a-‘mystery around us.”’ He. folded 
his/arms,.and stood with a wild look, gazing on 
the shrinking creature before him. 

‘Say no more, Reland!—I have. borne with 
you long enough—we now have no common tie 
to bind us—let us part; how I have loved you, 
you will never know, nor what that insane love 
has cost me; *tis well to be thus requited; our 
childs gone—perchance we shal! meet itheaven, 
but on earth, there is no more happiness for me.?? 
» «(How mean: you;Laura?: ‘Leave me? Oh, 
no—we cannot part, no, no—though in wretch- 
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edness, ve must live. together; why oan I not 
read ydur heart; Laura?” 

As he paused, a servant entered and grvivubed 
@ packet to ‘his lordy who ‘retired to perase it; 
and the man’ informed his lady, a -person in ‘4 
foreign gatb desired to see her, she ordered him 
to be shown in, ‘and raised ‘herself ‘to see him.” 

Presently a man of middle ¥ize, with a cloak 
folded ‘around him, stood before her; ‘he bowed 
very low ; ‘his’ face was extremely pale, his hair 
dark and streaming’ in long eurls over his fore- 
head and’ neck, Laura looked at him stéadily; 
bat he ‘spoke not, at length’ she recognized him. 

“Giulio, is it you? Why are you here, 
Giulio ?~whenee did’ you come ?+how is ‘your 
mother, shall I see héragain, Gintio??” 

“Not in this world, lady+she died» some 
weeks ago, in her own village. .I:have.no one 
now ‘to care’ for; and I come to England, to dé- 
liver some papers, and bid you ‘a last’farewell. 
I am going to’! enter a monastéry, and ‘before 
leaving the world; I. “pr onkk to:sdy afew words 
to you.’’ 

* What have you to say?” 

‘Lady Laura, I have ito: say to’ you, repent, 
and confess! Your érimes. are heavy'on your 
soul—the day of rétribution will come—seek 
for mércy before it is too late. Your years 
are ‘young, but an ‘early death is traced on. that 
blue: veined: brow... You ‘have’ ventured’ all to 
gratify sinful ‘ passions—you have ‘eaten the 
bitter fruit-of ‘remorse: “I: know it-“and ‘here 
I pray for you, for your own >soul’s ‘sake, :to 
humble yourself before the Great Judge of the 
Universe.’? ° 

*¢Insolent!: how dare you talk’ in this tanner 

to me? ‘Leave me, ‘sir, I receive’ not. advice 
from:-my servants.”’ 
* ¢Lady, when you couumitteed trime; you ii 
carne the equal of those who were your instru- 
ments in deeds of evil. A foolish, mad love 
once consumed me; but it is long, long past: 
You may consider it an insult that I:presume to 
tell you. 80, but I think it not; we must-all'meet 
before the Great Tribunal, and’ receive our'al+ 
lottéd doom. I have been guilty thtough your 
means,:and ‘for your sake;!-where is, then, the 
difference between us? I have. come’ 'to*you 
from afar, to charge you with the evil you have 
done ; to béseech you 'to think of the dread here- 
after; to tell you your obstinacy will now avail 
you not; my mother, on her death-bed,; confessed 
all, and I have brought, and delivered: her dying 
declaration. to your.-husband; by this time he 
knows How foul is the beautiful being, he has 
cherished in his bosom.’” 

*§ Man,’’ said ' Laura, ‘slowly rising, thet long 
white robes falling in massive; marble-like folds 











around ‘het, -her brow knit, ‘bat calm, her eyes 
burning -with’ the “steady light of ~ unulterabie 
scorn and disgust. “Man, I have expected this} 
I was prepared for it; I am not dismayed; ‘no; 
though’ you: should ‘assist in leading this slight 
body. t0 pay thé peridlty of'the violated law.) 
is just ‘my punishment should come from ‘sueli 
hands; but I scorn you—I despise you—T loathe 
you, for your meanness in bringing this evidetice 
of ‘my folly-or crime to my husband, with the 
poor‘exctise, that you wish to’ turn me to repén- 
tance. I know you—it is because T treated yout 
base attachmeént‘as it deserved, with contenipt; 
because 1-sparned the worm that would daré 
crawl toward ‘me with its nauseous ‘presump- 
tion. But’ think you not, ‘you ‘have struck one 
cord of. tiy ‘heart; think ‘not, ‘you can wound 
fie now, by a display of my wickedness to‘his 
eyés. Come’ ih, come ‘in, my lord,” (as with 
the crouching step of a heart-broken, despair 
ing nian, Spencer appeared at a distant door,) 
“TI see you there, haggard, and shivering with 
hotrorfat the wife, kind heaven hath bestowed 
on yous Aye; come forward, let me look at ye 
both; there ‘is’ your page, Giulio, who poisoned 
the lady Margaret-unwiilingly, to leave her place 
forme. I reproach him not, that his own mother 
tade wwe what I am; that she placed her per 
fumed rosés ‘in my hand for*the gentle Agnes, 
and taught me to crush the reptile in my path, 
who dared’ to ‘cross it. But it. is not-repentance, 
hot remorse, not the ‘sacrifice of a smitten heart, 
that ‘brings him here to! tell this tale. No,he 
thougtt I had fond san Eden, and he woald 
destroy my Paradise, becatse he had dared to 
love ‘me, and was despised. And yet, good 
Giulio; you have done”me no harm. ‘1 ‘have 
had my reward long ago; from ever I obtained 
my ‘object, ftom ever I became your bride, Ro 
land, I saw that I had. but the shadow of your 
love, the reality was gone; therefore, I changed 
toward you. I knew my doom; my heartwas 
filled with gall;. I hated»you, ‘more than’ [shad 
‘ever loved you.” 

Joy; joy 1” exclaimed: Giutio; Abirowing’ * 
his’ clasped: hands; ‘and dashing his wild-curl 
from. his’ forehead, “¢ you hated him! your love 
was not another’s long; oh, ‘well, oh very, 'very 
well! oh, joy for me, Laura, beautiful Laura;! 
adored you always, I adore you now; wet 
and by day, I thought ‘of you,clinging around 
him, and smiling, and whispering love words, 
and elasping him in your white arms; andd 
forced the ptiest to write my mother’s confes 
sion, that I might separate you; but it isdomé, 


it was done before. You have not been blest, 


wretched, desolate, asl am.’” - 
“Slave;” said “the outraged husbands be 
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A PRAYER POR DEATH. 








gone! I see your baseness—~instantly depart, or 
you shall be delivered up to justice.”’ 

s¢My lord, pardon me, I am wild, miserable, 
despairing—but, oh; pardon me, for you were 
ever kind, and deserved. a better fate; let me 
entreat——”’ 

# Begone, I tell: you; I cannot promise for- 
pearance! this is @ horrible dream—horrible— 
horrible—and then my-child—oh, God, not my 
child, Laura! did you destroy our child? Laura, 
Laura, answer me!”? 

“] shall answer no more; think what: you 
will, and now look on me—this is the last time 
you shall ever behold’ me—farewell.’? 

‘She suddenly retired through a door in the re- 
cess. She sent away her women who attended 
her in her apartments; she refused entrance to 
all; that night'she was alone. -On the morrow, 
she was found ‘half reclining on the pillows of 
her bed, her beautiful arm supporting her head; 
her rich hair falling over her fair neck, and her 
face so'calm, so composed, that until her maids 


, Sttempted to awaken -her, they knew not their 


lady was in the long sleep of death, 

Lord Roland Spencer was the last of his race; 
he lived many years a hermit’s lifé, in the soli- 
tary shades and lonely halls of Woodville. ‘Two 
monuments in ‘the parish church, record the 
names of the: two last brides of Spencer: One 
of pure white marble, with graven praises of the 
kind-hearted, honorable Margaret; the other, at 
the lower end of the aisle, is a broad black slab, 
bearing only ‘* Laura’ on its ebon surface. 


A PRAYER FOR DEATH. 
BY LEWIS ZI,,C1isST. 


Ox! Heavenly Father! let me die! 
. Life’s sordid cares my spirit fret-— 
* Beneath the cold turf let me lie, 
And grief forget; 
“My soul is longing for its birth 
Of deathless immortality— 
_ It fain would leave this cold, dull earth, 
Then let me die! 


“This world is beautiful! Above, 
The circling’ spheres their orbits fill ; 
And Light and Life display thy Jove, . 
oe Thy. power, thy skill: 
"Kk seat of beauty thou hast set 
ot On this broad earth—on yonder sky; 
pe is fall of ‘life, and yet, 
»© Oh! God! todie! 
= lived fall long on earth— 
shared alike Life’s smifes and tears, 
Thave felt how little worth ; 
, ’ Its hopes; its fears; 
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And wearied with this weight of cares— 
Life’s fitful joys, scarce, worth the name, 
{ts thousand ills, its thorny snares, 
Its hollow Fame— 


I fain would die: ere I have lost 

All Faith—all Hope—all Love—all Trust; 
Nor live, youth’s fondest wishes eross’d, 

Its loved ones. just: 

Let-me not lose, yet still liveron, 

All it,were worth to live for here; 
Oh! let me die, ere all is gone 

That made life dear! 


For what is Earth, that we should cling 
To this poor boon of mortal life? 
Joy thus to furl the spirit’s wing 
’Mid storm and strife? 
What are the ties which bind us to 
A world whose joys are but a name? 
Ambition, Friendship, Love, untrue 
Wealth, Power; and Fame! 


I’ye set my heart upon them all, 
And some, in seeming, have been mine; 
But gained, how soon the pleasures pall 
For which we pine! 
Change still is writ on all.we know, 
Deceit lies hid in all we view, 
The world itself is but a show” 
Of truth—antrue! 


Ambition !—’tis a splendid cheat, 
Dazzling the dream till it be past; 
Friendship !—nurse well the dear deceit 
While it may last’ 
For Love—'tis as the changeful tide, 
The: April sky, the shifting scene; 
A broken staff, to’pierce the side 
Would on it lean! 


Wealth!—to the high, immortal mind, 
That feels itself a deathless thing— 
Can dross, the wealth of either Ind, 
Contentment bring? 
Power !—what power may cope with death, »~ 
Or wrest from him of life one day? 
And Fame—it is the fleeting breath 
Winds blow away! 


One only:joy my spirit tastes— 
In sweet affection still I’ve found 
A bright oasis in the wastes 
Life’s paths surround: 
Yet seeks my heart.a resting place, 
Each cherished object from it flies, 
Or if it yield to the embrace, 
Straight droops and dies. 
Then let me die, while yet is left 
Some one to weep upon my bier; 
Let me not live till quite bereft 
‘Of all that’s dear: 
While yet ie something left me here— 
Some loved one ‘still 'to close mine eye— 
While holds Earth yet one object dear, 
Oh! let me die! 
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THE PRIMA DONNA. 


BY MARY V.°BPENCER. 


j Bonk rebels Tt. 


fe one of the interior bovintive of Pennsylva- 
nia, there is a lovely'little village, nestled among 
the green hills. Tt is many a long yéar'sinee we 
visited it, but the memory of its Sweet, rural 
beauty is still fresh in our minds; and often, in 
fancy, we recall the picturesque mill, the sylvan 
shores of the pond, and the white church amid 
its feathery elms. , 

It was in this village that a widow lady, who 
had once known better days, came to reside with 
an only daughter. All that was known of Mrs. 
Stacy was that her husband had onee been a 
wealthy, merchant, but having by the fraud of 
others become bankrupt, he had died broken- 
hearted. A little property, which was Settled 
on Mrs. Stacy before her marriage, was al] that 
remained for her support and that of her daugh- 
ter; and accordingly she resolved on remoying 
to Lousdale, where .her.scanty income would 
afford her at least,the necessaries of life. 

Her daughtér was-at this time a mere child, 
and not remarkable for beauty, except her mag- 
nificent hair anddark eyes. Indeed Isabel Stacy 
might be called plain, But, even as a ehild, 
she was distinguished for extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness, and, at, times, her young face lit up 
with enthusiasm until it seemed magnificently 
beautiful. But ‘her greatest charm was in her 
voice. This, for power aid sweetness, has 
rarely been surpassed. To. hear her warbling 
some touching ballad, her fine eyes sparkling 
with the -interest of her subject, one. might 
almost suppose her an angel, imprisoned in a 
tenement of clay, 

The village school, at that day, knew no 
distinctions of rank. The children of the rich 
and poor alike frequented it. Isabel Stacy, the 
widow’s daughter, sat on the next bench to 
Harry Stuyvesant, the heir of the wealthiest 
landholder in seven counties. Harry was four 
years her senior: a bold, frank boy, full of. mis- 
chief, but tender of heart; and taking a fancy 
to Isabel, who was very generally neglected, 
he soon came. to be her protector, and the con- 
fidant of all her little troubles, No place is so 


thoroughly radical in its notions of equality asa 
country school, and Harry, as the son of a-rich 
man, had many prejudices against himself to 
overcome; while Isabel, shy and: retiring, and 
not remarkable for beauty, was equally no favo- 
rite. 
haps, that first drew the children ‘together. 


It was this, similarity of position, ‘per- 
But 





Harry could fight his way into respect,'andso, 
at last, he became a sort of leader among his 
mates. Isabeltoo, in consequence of beitig his 
ical was no longer annoyed as she had 

' No»wonder, that, even asa. child, she 
came to love her protector! 

Thus things were until Harry was sent to city 
sehool: and poor Isabel cried:herself to sleep thé 
night they parted. . The young ‘heir suffered 
nearly as niuch as herself, but he thonght.it 
unmanly to shed tears: so, whispering many. 
promise that he would think of her oftei;‘he 
tore himiself stoically away. Nor did he forget 
his promise.’ Every few weeks:some little pres 
sent, purchased by his pocket - money, camé to 
temind Isabel of her boyish lover; and, inthe 
vocations, her mother’s house was always thé 
first and last place at which he called. 

At first his parents had laughed at thisyinti- 
macy as a childish whim, but as the young 
heir grew up toward manhood, they began. to 
féel some alarm. Harry had now. taken -his 
degree... Isabel would soon begin to think her 
self a womans 
girl-any longer; she, was tall of her ‘age, dnd 
remarkably lady-like.in manner. But it ‘was 
not (Mr. Stuy vesant’s intention that his only son 
should marry a poor orphan, however. accom: 
plished or worthy she might be; and he resolved 
aceordingly.to put an end to what he called 
childish flirtation, by sending his heir abroad, 

The news was a thunderbolt to Harry. He 
had now begun to ‘anderstand.the true nature 
of his sentiments toward Isabel. He knew that 
he loved her, and he-believed his affection was 
returned. During the last year of his college 
studies he had not been home. even in the vaca- 
tions; but when he did return, how much was 
he astonished to. find her whom he left a child, 
now grown up so graceful atid womanly. Her 
blush on meeting him, the “half withdrawal of 
her hand, though at first they-annoyed Harry,’ 
ended in revealing to him the nature of his pas 
sion, and the pfobability of its return, Her 
voice too had improved in power and cultiva- 
tion; and Harry, who was passionately fond of 
music, hung entranced while she sang. It was 
then that he resolved to maxgy her. Accord- 


ingly when his father announced his intention 
of sending our hero abroad, he was utterly con 
founded; but, recovering his courage, he boldly 
and frankly,told. the stateof, his aftoationts taf 


solicited permission (to femain: at 
marry Isabel when hé'eame of age. 
Never had Harry seen his Aether is in 
as on this occasion. : je 
“What! marty that beggarly creature,” said 
the old man, whité with rage:| ‘I would sooner 





Even now she was scarcely the * 
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see you in your coffid.. You disgrace yourself 
and insult me by the:proposal.’? 

In. vain Harry expostulated,in vain he bagged 
his father was inexorable. ' 

“If you disobey me, young man,” said Mr. 
Stuyvesant, I will make a beggar of you. You 
shall not have a cent.of mine, if you are starving. 
I give you till to-morrow to decide.” 

There was terrible struggle in Harry’s mind; 
he goncluded it by going to Isabel to offer her his 
hand, if she would consent to wait until he could 
carve out a fortune for himself. Isabel heard 
lim’ in ‘tears, but hers was‘a proud nature, and 
sie shrank from an alliance where she knew 
she would be despised by her hnsband’s family. 
She therefore implored her lover to yield to his 
father’s wishes. 

Better times may come,” she said. 
and heaven bless you.’’ 

“But he never will consent; there can be no 
better time than now.” 

Then we can: still love each other as brother 
and sister.” 

But Harry would: not listen to this. He be- 
songht.her to give him a positive consent: he 
dedlared he would not. leave her until -she 
engaged herself to. him; and when she still 
evaded. this: he grew angry. But Isabel was 
firm. She would not do wrong, even for him 
she loved. 

“He may change,”’ she thought, ‘and regret 


“« ‘Go, 


_ his promise. No, I will not bind: him by a vow. 


They shall never say that Isabel Stacy forced her- 
self, into a family where she was not desired.’’ 

But when Harry impetuously:left her ine 
rage, she rushed to her little bed-room and 
wept as if her heart would break. 


CHAPTER II. 


. Anp Harry Stuyvesant had gone, gone without 
returning to part with Isabel, gone in anger for 
three years, perhaps forever! Yet Isabel chided 
herself for regretting that it was so. She felt 
that she had. done right, then why should she 
wish the result otherwise? If Harry had come 
agdin, he would ‘only have repeated his mad 
offer, Fate had stepped in between them: they 
could never bée united. It was better, therefore, 
that he should go in anger and learn to forget 
her, than nourish a passion which would work 
his ruin and anger his parent. 

“Let me be the only ‘one’ to suffer,’? said 
Isabel tearfully. “I will still be true to him, 
for alas! I can never love again; but he—may 
he be happy !—and when wedded to some richer 
wife enjoy the peace forever shut out ftom me.” 
»“¥ety:im spite of ‘these virtuous and noble re- 
Solutions, thete wete times when a pang shot 








through Isabel’s heart at the studied neglect of 
Harry, He+had remained in New York a week 
before he sailed, she heard, and in that time his 
anger should have cooled,.and-he have seen his 
injustice toward her, yet not a line did he write, 
not a message of any kind did he send.’ Neither, 
when he reached Europe, did he remember her. 
Letters came for others, who were only acquain~« 
tances, and presents also: but nothing for Isabel. 
She alone was forgotten. 

**He- is still angry at me,’’ she murmured; 
“but oh! how unjustly. This hour I would 
give my life to make him happy. Cruel, cruel 
Stuyvesant.’”’ 

The health of Isabel began to fail. She lost 
her appetite, and inclination for company, and 
eared. only for long and solitary walks, from 
which she came back as dejected as before she 
went. The truth was she had imposed on.ler- 
self a task greater than she could bear. With 
her whole’ soul she loyed the young heir, It 
was a first love too. She had no confidant in 
her trouble either, for she knew how it would 
mortify her mother that she had been rejected 
even by Mr. Stuyvesant, for Mrs. Stacy had been 
once the darling of wealth, and felt acntely, 
all the mortificationg of her reduced condition. 
The sorrow of the young girl preyed in seeret 
on her own bosom. In the struggle between 
love and duty her life was slowly giving way.’ 

Perhaps Isabel would have sunk into the 
grave, like many a poor victim before her, but 
for an -oecurrence which, by demanding all her 
energies, forcibly withdrew her from the con- 
templation: of her griefs. Her mother suddenly 
fell ill. A fatal disease had seized on her, and 
though the physicians long flattered her with 
hepes, death at last claimed her for his Own. 
Daring the long and weary months that her 
mother lay suffering, every faculty of Isabel 
was demanded to cheer and assist the invalid. 
From’ no’ other hand would she take her.medi- 
cine, no other was permitted to smooth her 
pillow. Day and night Isabel watched at her 
mother’s bed-side. Such, constant attendance 
paled her cheek and dimmed the lustre of her 
eye. Bat this sickness of her mother saved her 
life.; By calling on her to exert all her ener~ 
gies it roused her from the state of melancholy 
into which. she was falling, and taught her ‘that 
there were other ills in life, to be sternly met 
and overcome.. God grant, reader, that you 
may-niever be taught the same lesson‘in a like 
ways). 

The day before Mrs. Stacy died, she addressed 
her daughter. 

“Isabel, my dear,” she said, “I see, that 
something ‘has ‘been’ weighing on your mind; 
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but I have forborne from asking it untilnow, 
for I knew -your feelings shrunk. from telling 
me. But T have long guessed thé-truth. You 
love young Mr. Stuyvesant !?? 

_oIsabel, thus unexpectedly assailed, could only 
sob ‘an affirmative. “Her mother continued. 

- And he loves you, but his father refuses his 
eonsent.' I) bavelongseen it all, You parted 
too imi anger, else Harry would have. sent. you 
some message. I can fancy how my noble girl 
has:actedy: You ‘refused to marry without’ Mr. 
Stuyvesant was’ willing to accept you as his 
daughter-in-law.’ 

Isabel ‘still weeping, nodded an assent. 

“And you did right,’? continued ‘the invalid. 
“Bless God, my child thinks more of duty than 
of love. You did right, my child, but I say so 
not from motives of worldly pride—that is no 
feeling for a death-bed—but because no mar- 
riage can'*be happy which begins by’ disobe- 
dience’ to »parents. Mr. Stuyvesant’s reasons 
are worldly and improper, but he is still Harry’s 
parent: and though your lover might now think 
none the less ‘of you for consenting, the time 
would come when he would look with regret 
on such conduct, and when, perhaps, he would 
eease to love you altogether as one who took 
advantage of a boyish fancy to lure him into 
marfiage. Believe me, if Harry loved you as 
he ought, he would never have deserted you. 
Nor would heaven either. If faithful; to each 
other, Providence, when least expected, would 
have interposed for your aid. Never, my:child, 
however dark your apparent lot, lose your trust 
in God. Look upto him and do right, confident 
that he. will makeall well in the end.” 

*¢I will—I will; dear mother !”’ sobbed Isabel. 
.-@Then I can:die in peace;’’ said the invalid. 
“I feel my last: hour is approaching, but Tigo 
contented, for I:know you will do right, come 
what will.) You have struggled ‘nobly..’ It is 
no easy thing’to give up the cherished object of 
a first affection—to renounce wealth—to brave 
the orphan’s lot in poverty; butsyou have done 
so, and though’ I leave you alone, I feel that 
God will’ be your friend.’ Keep. firm to the 
right, dear Isabel; and I will hover around.and 
bless you even when my — body is here no 
longer.” 

When the sods had closed over nei mother’s 
grave} and Isabel felt how utterly alone ‘she 
now ‘was in the world, there was one’ conso- 
jation ‘that cheered her even in her deepest 
sorrow :—it was that her mother had approved 
her self-denying sacrificé, and the thought nerved 
her to new efforts to do her duty entighhin 06 
the will of heaven.” 

But her; cup of sorrow pene iniot, it Ball. 





Scarcely had her mother been laid in the grave, 
before the startling intelligence reached Isabel 
that. the little property, which hitherto had stip. 
ported them, was lost through the perfidy of the 
trustee. Our ‘heroine was now a beggar, 

Still. she did»not. despair. After the» first 
moments of stunning agony were over, shé set 
herself to diseover a means of. livelihood. » Nd 
occupation appeared attainable. but that of a 
governess. ‘She knew: the slights to which, in 
this pursuit, she would. probably have to be 
subjected; but she had no choice: and as soon 
as, by the sale.of the furniture, she had paid off 
her mother’s debts, she started for the city. It 
was not without many tears that she left Lous- 
dale, for she still had secretly indulged a wild 
dream that her lover would some day return, 
and obtain his father’s: consent. It was this 
lingering hope that had ‘supported her through 
her-many trials... But even ‘this had now to be 
abandoned. She was going away, whither she 
knew not, and even if Harry, on his. return, 
wished to seek her out, she would be lost in her 
obscurity.. There was no friend in the village * 
to whom she could confide her secret; and even 
those’: who now expressed sympathy for her 
would, in a year, have forgotten all about her, 

Tears blinded her eyes as the coach, in which 
fortunately she’ was’ the only passenger, drove 
from the village. 

*<Parewell,’? ‘she said, “farewell forever! 
Those’ dear shades, those familiar walks where 
we have strayed together, alas! I shall see you 
no.more. And then,-oh! my mother, even to 
thy grave I must bid farewell. I am homeless 
and friendless, -God protect me!”? 


CHAPTER IIt. 


More eloquent pens than’ our own have de- 
picted the:forlorn condition of a young female, 
who, witheut friends or means, is called on'to 
buffet with ‘the world. Isabel ‘Stacy was not 
more successful than hundreds of others who 
have almost died broken-hearted in the struggle 
with adverse fate. ‘Alone in a strange city, 
everybody looked on: her with suspicion... The 
cold contempt of- some, the insolent distrustiof 
others were her daily portion. But at length, 
when her funds were entirely exhausted she 
obtained a situation as governess, and here. she 
remained for many a weary month, failing in 
health and prostrated in hope. 

The mistress of the family was. vulgar and 
unlettered woman; full of. pretence, cringing 
to superiors, and haughty’ to all beneath her 
in wealth and position. .\Her ambition was to 
figure in the best society. To obtain a card for 
the ball of the fashionable Mrs. B——, or to be 
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on the visting list.of Mrs. W——, there was 
nothing to whiéh &hé would‘hot déscénd. Ina 
thousand ways, she endeavored to.attract notice 
in the beaw monde. Amon; others she was in the 
habit” Of giving music” ‘pattios + and ‘discovering 
Teabel’s sisi pe nd musical powers, she made 
ee’ OF her oh ai ‘such o¢easions i in ‘Place of a 
fired’ sidger. ”*” 

"tobe forced’ to” ‘sing’ ‘before stratigers, and 
oftén When her heart’ was almost breaking with 
thoughts of the ‘past, was ‘torture to one consti- 
tid like Tsebel, Gut’ she “had ‘no resource’: the 
cbmrnands “of” her ki ge ‘were ‘imperative ; 
and’ if" our “hefotne dst fer’ situation she knew 
not’ Whéte’ to’ tutn’ for “andither. Often, after a 
bilftiarit’ soiree, thé would ’stéat ‘up’ to hel tittle 
Ghaniber at abe Yop. Ot the Howse, ‘and spend half 

thé Hight ia" teats.“ 

“No otwithstandin ny het! fésolution to ‘believe that 
a leaving Lonsdale; she had left behind every 
hope Of bef ldver, tthe thought would sometimes 
futile that fe might still be faithful, and fate 
fave yét in 'stdré for ner ha nats adys.”! But to 
years passed away withdut héating’ from “h 
aid teh this deat but delusive ‘didath was's a- 
detity’ arid Padely"broiten:' “Whidt Wilé“her dui 
Poe onié “day, to heat at the dininér'tdbie that 
Mr. Stuyvésdrit’ Had Beén dead some” iionthé, 
ae thdé his’ son had vetarnéd td "Alntfiea. “She 
was’ farther informed, as oné who had nd inte- 

rest int ‘it, £08" tidal stiididuély concealed this 
portion of her history, that he was abdut to be 
married to a rich and ul Southerner. 
HE ig now in town,” said the iniiser€8s' of | the 
famitly, “aiid” as ‘he ar very highest 
ditéles, T think’ of' gétting wp a miusic party afd’ 
inviting him and his ifitended? for I was’ intro- 
deed "td" thehn "at Mrs: "BLS" this mere 
Young Mr: Sttiyvedant, ‘they say, has One Of! 
finest country séate if Pennsylvania. ted 

Tshbel “hedrd’ xt es with tertor 
and’ siniting’ of heat et Tot ‘and ot 
hia" we’ thus’ aif dissipa’ 

“exetdhivély, “so ‘so that’ aff’ hotiods va 
dgitation } ‘but “stie’s ape Wg He on the pl plea 
of sickness and excusi At wal 
Ofice ‘alone she’ gave ven fe 
me shee ray > Aer 
daha Set anda wis. ty i with 
, x this 
delecaia'd ha. ahhh Pisa 
one he-has ¥ 
“Pears 'a8ébih par 
f disdolved b 


Jy yon 


isda hd yr "be 
als + she ‘flung. 


esto + 







‘oto i a bt hat 
“3 and then “sud Wain 





Tinie, lowever, brought, a re-action to her 
feelings, and womanly pride’ Gane to the sup- 


; port of her lagerated heart.” If shé’ fied, het 
a 


absence ’ woul bé Gdtithentéd’ én; het lover 
would heay' of it; and attributing it to the right 
case, ‘tridmph atiew in’ his perfidy. 
. “€No, ‘ff it Kills tie,” she said) *T will perforin 
imy part! “Hé! shall not'see a muscle quiver, he 
isett not’ heat a “single note’ trenible; I will’be 
éold and ‘resolved as a statue. He may sneer at 
my’ poverty and ‘miy pésition; bat he shall not 
Boast over thy breaking heart.” 

Firm in this resolve Isabel lent herself, “with 
ati alacrity she had never shewn' before, to the 
projected concert. Her delighted mistress de- 
elated she should’ personate Coriiné, and be 
the Prima Donna ‘of the occasion. Everything 
wa’ arranged in keeping : Suitable dresses were 
provided ; jand cards fora numerous party issued. 
It wais' to 66 the thost brilliant affait Of the winter. 

Notwithstanding het resolution Isabel entered 
thie’ robni With’ a bedtitig’ Heat on’ the night of 
the performance. Shé was’ pale, as thontmental 
marble. Her black tresses were ‘éréwhed? with 
lilies ; a'siniple robe’ of white adorned her person. 
In this costume, her wiaghificent eyes glittering 
With convealed émotioh, she ‘seemed the very 
pérsonation ‘of tié gifted itnprovibatries; and as 
the curtain dtew up, the startléd ‘dnd delifhted 
audience burst into applause. 

Tt Was not until she had began to sing, and i in 
patt recoveréd her composute, that Isabel trusted 
herself tb Todk arbbiid' thé room.” She was ‘ndt 
loti’ ir distinguishing t lier former lover, though 
travel and ‘expetienee Of the worla had browned 
His’ ehééW atid’ given a! graver, but thore ‘manly 
aspéet’ to Kis brow. ‘By his side sat oné of the 
most beautiful creatures in thé world; ‘a fair, 
delicate gitl; “and! Isabel ‘no ‘longer wondered 
that Stayvesane loved her. A’ pang of jealousy 
shot thrdugli our heroine’s heart, and she tu 
away. But notso Stuyvesant. He had started, 
when the curtain rose, as if a bolt-had struck 
him, ‘and still sat, as if spellsbound, gazing at 
the singer. Directly he rose from his chair, 
though all others remained 'silent, and began 
to move toward Igabel’ay if’uribonsciously: It 
was long befété out herdiné dared to look again 
in hié diréction; but when she 4id, What was her 
astonishment to s¢é that he had left his seat and 
was gazing on her, not in séori or triumph, but 
with wonder, delight and “tnibated affection 
depiétéd ‘én ‘every feature ‘of his ‘countenance. 
For the former had stéeled hereif; but for this 


‘she was not’ prepared. Everything seemed to 


reel around her; renter it hier pa , the'audience 
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That very evening Isabel’s jover sat once 
more. beside her, and, with. her small hand in his, 
told the tale of his absence and apparent for- 
getfulness. Though angry at Isabel when he 
sailed, he had done justice to her nobleness of 
soul before he ‘reached, Europe, and his first act 


had been to write.to her, That letter, and many 


subsequent ones had been surreptitiously kept 
back by his servant, employed, as Stuyvesant 
subsequently learned, by his father for that very 
purpose. On reaching home after -his parent’s 
decease, he had vainly endeavored to, trace 
Isabel. . 

And now, dearest,”’ he said, **there is no 
longer any impediment to,our love. Even my 
father, on his, death-bed, repented what he had 
done and sanctioned our marriage. But.you 
are agitated and need rest. To-morrow I will 
call early and bring my cousin with me, whom 
you must learn to love: you, perhaps, saw. her 
beside me in the early part of the evening., I 
was accompanying her. north, where she goes to 
her guardian’s tobe married to one of ey old 
college mates.” _.. 

“And. you. are. not to, be married, to aber afer 
all? said Isabel, blushing. 

“Not while, 1 can get this dear hand,” was 
the reply. “I see rumor has, been deceiving 
you. too. But we will show the wens, that its 
gossip is not always right.” ; 

Isabel had friends enough, when it was known 
that she was, to be married to the wealthy Mr. 
Stuyvesant; and no one was s0 ready to; wor- 
ship the rising sun as her old mistress, But our 
heroine , knew how to value such professions of 
friendship, and though studiously civil, has never 
yet, been wheedled into giving an invitation to 

place. 

‘In; the, parlor of shag. mansion ie: pintute 
from the pencil of Sully, . It is.a portrait of the 
lady. of the house, simply attired as a Prima, 
ROP 


“A. GHOST. STORY. 
BY MISS 0; HANSON. 

Tr was evening, but.evening in Jamaica, that 
fair ‘and laxurious southern isle, A fire com- 
posed ‘ofthe fragrant rose and the brilliant torch- 
wood blazed from the large grate, for in the 
high lands even of that. tropic Paradise, this 
was a luxury desirable in the cool evenings, 


The mahogany floors ‘shone bright as a mirror, | 


On the walls was a grotesque’ paper, having at 
regular distances represented a low cottage, the 
inhabitant of which, a bulky Dutchman, stood 
before the.door. He was as high as his dwel- 
ling, and the pipe which he held in -his hand 
was equally disproportioned, being nearly the 
size of his own body. Several pictures, of naval 
battles, in narrow gilt frames, | adorned the apart- 
ment, at one:end of which was.a ponderous side- 
board, profusely covered with decanters and 
glasses, having at each corner a high candle 
shade, and an antiquated. knife-box filled with 
spoons, knives and forks. 

The occupants of this apartment were a 
lady of considerable beauty, an elderly female 
apperently her mother, and a still more elderly 
man engaged in reading a newspaper. 4 

_ Did you hear that strange sound, last night, 
mamma ?”’ said the younger female, suddenly 
addressing her companion, but. speaking -in a 
low tone, , 

- No; my love, Why 2??? 

_ 1 was awake about midnight,” she said, 
looking doubtfully at the gentleman,..“and I 
am sure I heard a person walking np ant Am 
the hall, next to our room,”? 

“What is that you ere saying, Constance in 
such a low tone?” asked her uncle, looking up 
from his newspaper. “Something about strange 
noises in the night, eh! You’ve allowed your 
imagination to be affected by the stories. told.of 
this old house; now I wont haye your, visit 


"spoiled in thet way, Believe me, my dear, I 


“THE SICK ‘LADS LAMENT, 
oo 59 “Br, uy SHIVELEY, ; 

T ‘Ast I to be oull’ring and lonely and-sad, 

; While others.are healthy and gay, 

While Natore with music i» cheerful and glad, 
ae And children are sporting at play? s 
Aaa Ito sink silently down tothe grave, ... 

Bre even, my.manhood has.come?,.. , 


fy b ,#0 frail from the tomb? 


3 ht se Bs. eaeyUeply he rn 7 
Faves eebriniss fom, tt ise 
i father in heaven be deve, 
dust pass away !” 


ie x 


8 


“Agta 


“dar it int beatfal word tbat can ave pi 


"have lived here many a year, and never yet 


saw'a ghost,”? , 
“Bat I’m ‘sare 1 heded some. person walking 


} along the little hall, at midnight, I was awake 


fall an hour, and heard it as distinetly as I hear, 
my own voice now.’ 

Fudge! All nonsense,” said her uncle, ‘eh 
or one of the servants.” 

wes nat sb hows dar favo i 

wis. ley, recoll the superstition | 
her brother’s house was haunted, and com 
from her daughter’s, serious sir that cae 
actually heard the steps as related. “Nobody, 
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and old Adam, who is too sick to move. - Eliza 
slept in our A wer racer Did John + sco in 
yours 7”. 

It is the custom in relic as in our southern 
states, for a- servant’ to sleep on the floor fn his 
or her. master’s or “‘mistress’s apartment. “These 
were the only servants who slept in Mr, Came- 
roti’s ‘mansion, the ‘rest being” provided for. in 
out-houses. ' Mr, Cameron mused a moment 

‘said— wait 
“eh as ‘certainly strange. John slept ‘soundly. 
it my ‘room alt nighit.””* 

“And Eliza was asleep. ise? q hentd the 
sounds,” ‘said ‘Constance, “for. though | Tr was 
106 much ‘afraid™ to” Stirs I could . see her 
lying on. -the, floor?” 

“# And ‘the litde ‘halt is” the ‘pine ‘vite the 
dedd are always iaid out,”* said Mrs. ‘Hariley } 
solemaly, | for she was peculiarly itpressible to 
supernatural occurrences; - “Brother, 1 really 
‘of this 
old house;”” and. she looked fearfally around. 

The mansion.indeed was one to awaken feel- 
ings of awe-and superstition. The family grave~ 
yard, solemnly embowered in its, dark cypresses, 
was in view from the supper-room” casethent. 
Thtricate passages and winding Staitcases, with. § 
large, dark rooms afd vague closets fully main~. 
tainéd,. -in ‘appearance, the legends: Which ' were’ 

d of the dwelling. Deaths ‘of amyste 
nature, it was seid, had occurréd in ‘the 
Of its’ Yast poitslager; ‘who, on that- ofeach 
sold the mansion, after it had been Tong deserted. 
The-little hall,of which we have spoken, ‘was 
never: “approached ‘by the “servants aftér’ dark; 
and oftén, these hunible. observers had declared, 
a white figure: ‘liad been seen standing at its} 
window. It was the knowledge of thiesé facts, }'s 
whieh the Tadie’ liad Heard, “with ‘Many éxag- 
getated details, that caused the alarm of Con- 
sfatoe and her equally imaginative mother. ory 

Mr.°‘Caméron, | “thodgh ‘a skeptic as- 6 alt’ 
supernatural “appearances, had oftéi been stagé 
geted by stories of strange sounds” youched for 
as having been heafd ‘ih his hotise. 
night before he had even “heard; or fancied he 
héard the tread of a person in the littie hall, to. 
which his chamber, a3 well us that of his guests. 
was contiguous, that Being the pleasantest part 
of ‘the dw * ‘These sounds he had, in the 
night, attributed to his imagination, and quietly 
gone to sleep again, bat now, when he heard 
them testified to by his niece, and at ‘the very 
hour hie recollected to have heard ‘them himself, 
he was puzzled ‘what to think, 

pb e srmeny ” he ‘said, determined 
not to admit ¢ that you were dreaming. 
I will ventare to promise that you will hear no 


4 


‘Oa the > 








strange sounds to-night, Granting you were 
not deceived, a servant must have made the 
noise. Now, to-night I will myself see that 
nobody remains in the house but ourselves, our 
room servants and dla Adam, We will cach 
then lock our own. doors, and place the.key 
‘under our pillow. -If, after that, you hear these 
: strange ‘sounds, L will give youleave to say the 
house is haunted. And, i in truth, I'am glad of 


t this opportunity to corivince you that the old 


place has been sadly slandered. Leave, it_to 
“me to exorcise this ghost.” 

“The conversation here dropped, but, before 
they. retired, the ladies accompanied Mr. Came- 
; ron around the. house and saw that no person 
was left init but ‘themselves and.their servant, 
besides old, Adam, whe; though, how. very siek, 
~vefused, to Tet any person. sit up, with him. Each 


then. ‘Tetired, ‘when: everything .sank into pro- 


‘found silence in and wbout the house. 

- Mrs, Hartley and Constance awoke at the 
same “moment. “A large, old fashioned clock, 
standing i in a high frame which almost reached 


$- the ceiling, was in the passage just outside their 


door. Its loud ticking could now be distinetly 
heard throughout, the, house. It was. thé only. 
sound that broke. the sepulchral stillness, save 
the’ ‘deep wailing of the wind in:the grave-yard 
trees, or the slow oozing of ‘water that dripped 
beter cto hy in’a ‘basin beneath beet eaves: 
“The clock struck « oue: * 
* Suddenty’ é ‘heavy tread was eae ias if soine 
Person ‘paeed with measured step, up and down 
the hall. ~ Cofiatdace 1odked at her mother, who, 
the same justant; looked’ ‘at her? and their eyes 
met ia enquity' and” vague dlatin. “The sound 
ontinwed—there was ‘Hid: iitistakitig’ it—a dull,” 
wri solemn sound, as’ of some person mourn- 
fully” pacing” the contiguous: apartment.’ Both 
ladies ‘turned pale: -Suéhi“a sound ‘héard ‘unex- 


pectedly in the: stillness of the ‘night is at all 


times siattling, how mich more’ so wai it then 
- after the” conversation of the evéning before, and 
the precautions taken to exclude visitors. ; 

The step now paused, and Constance had risen 
to wake the female servant, when it began again 
and seemed to be approaching their door. She. 
paused ‘trembling with agitation and terror. ‘The’ 
step camé nearer, nearér, nearer. It was now 
‘apparently at the neighboring end of the big 
hajl. Constance remembered distinctly closing 
the door that'led from thence into the little hall, 
and she listened eagerly to héar if the door was 
} opened, No such sound was heard, but the steps 
were now undeniably in the little hall, and stil! 
approaching them. She shrieked with terrot 
and fell senseless to the floor. 

When she opened her eyes, Mrs. Hartley and 
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the servant were chafing her hands, Themarks ; 
of terror were still’ visible i in their faces.” Indeed, 
it was ho. trifling peril. for three females to be 
exposed alone to the terrors of that night; for 
piri still sleeping soundly notwith- 
andi ieks of Constance. 
hi ey a ran baat ?'said Mrs. ‘Hartley. 
é Geased when you, fainted, and \ we 
a hot sind eA my since. “Let us’ hope we shalt’ 
oP one of i ite. We will, at any rate, pu put 
poy a in | God)” ; 
“Ant missus,” said Eliza » “me fear it what 
you. pi aot call it “auppy—t walked 
just dis wey de night Master Cameron’ 8 hrodder 
died. by) 
wane females had composed themselves to rest, 
Constance with her arms around her mother, 
n suddenly: the supernatural : sound was heard 
poe in the little hall “Tt ‘was distinct and 
a ‘Fegalar Ria and fro, solemn, awful, 
moment A ee thing 1 times 
Wild oid Sadly toed nicl pe | 


: awh te A sir urdle. 


2 “4 ‘shimmong af her’ re and ried wo a 
ho is ere" cit 


Pir Preah! returned. ~ acing con- 
tinuéd.” « aS the’ sound of, ic ‘step struck the: 
ent, Ea taaies LUBiEie wane a a shiver for ‘the next: ; 
it came, slow.and sepulchral; and as each, foots, 
fall met the ear, they clung closer to each ae 


Mrs. Hartley thought of her brother, b ut —H 


room was, on: the Opposite side ¢ of, the, hall, and 
she, gould, not | summon, courage. to arouse, him, 


But, she determined to look into the hall, for the } 


communicating d door was of | glass, avery natural 

srariens shits before she had really forgotten 

The. intruder might be old Adam him- 

if, walking i in_his delirium, for.she had heard 

of ranch things, _ Constance would not, however, . 
suffer her to ‘approach the door alone. 

No one gan tell the. effort, of courage | ‘which - 
was, required 9 on the part, of Mrs. Hartley to lift 
the curtain of ‘the door; i for she. knew. not what } 
ite spectacle the, act might. Teveal, to her. 

, She did lift it, and resolutely. looked: | out, § 
y MERA As stoning brightly into, the dali | 
sii ph moon—and every object wae, 
os do riot gs in the daylight... There: 


ays its, dia} plate, cleat | } 


stood pbout, 


The, firnit are. 
<7 ral articles on the tables percep-. ea 


tible, Streaks of light lay on the polished floor. 
All. at. Sigg Mrs. H ley started, “for several 
Pays or grim, for were seenon. the. wall; ig 
herself i in moment, seeing they | 
were the ng ws of some busts, sd et 
ranged about the room, 





close behind, them, and at the e time, and 


<a ‘returned, | But i iin ee 


Gathering courage from the pars and 
from the momentary cessation of the soun¢ y 
she stepped softly out into the little hall, fol- 
lowed by Constance and ,the servant, for the 


‘latter, terrified as she was. at the eee 


woul eet ‘been, in greater terror to 


been | ft. behind. , had ‘advanced ue my 


across, the, ‘hall ‘when e step was again h 


- and 7 
on the same spot, a deep breath was drawn. , 
* Good heavens Y” exclaimed Fanrennats ee 


PID 


a’start. 


Mrs. Hartley turned hastily & aroun imitating 
the example ¢ of her, daughter, nor did th eix tremor 
lessen when, she saw the place untenanted. 
room, we have said, was as light ag day, yet no 
human being was visible. She felt her knees 
totter under her. Constance clung to her ba 
Seca 


ervant a the very. picts 8 L 
seis ee ge Her eyes. were. di 1d 


bloodsho, er mouth was. wide. open, 


he nook i in every li limb. ; ‘Ay 


© Abt mis poor A¢ 8 ain to die,” 
aspe Wand blo 9 werigarls e - 

that instant the door, of Mr. Cameron's 
room was flung’ open, and. the. old gentle 
appeated, « attired in ‘his d dressing gown, and fe 


lowed by his : man ‘servant, the very picture of 


alarm 

44 We have been fightened ta death,” said 
Hartley, “ Have you too heard the sounds?” 

2 And i is no one really here 2” asked. her Li 
ther in, blank dismay, 

You, see—there—there ! 19 cried Mrs, Horsey, 
suddenly. tarning. toward. the door, of the great, 
hall, in which the steps were again, heard, meses, 
to, and fo,, 

Mr. Cameron, made, no). reply, but. at one 
rushed toward the great hall, .. He gained itin 
three strides, but. when he reached it, the ay 
of. the supernatural steps was gone, The apart: 
ment, was nearly bare of furniture, containing, 
only @ few reeeption. chairs, so that there was, 
no possible bine, for concealment in it...» , 

God knows,” he said solemnly, * the " 
Kb of, sl ae itis sae my, PRT 

ot efit 


@ hugried to. the benim 


No exit, could have 
bi then felt every doe 
hall: they. were all. : 
“his Situatior ! 
he, i 

1, they, 


“lv eres i 
ann 
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There was not an eye sought Spas again in 
the honse that night. Pale and affrighted, the 
females anxiously watched for the dawn. Mr, 
Cameron, startled out of his scepticism by the 
horrors of the night, sat with equal anxiety and | 
longed for ‘the dawn. Little disposed as he 
was, to give credit to the legends of superstition 
affixed to his house, the circumstances seemed 
so inexplicable that he knew not what to believe. 
He remained, therefore, in deep thought. 

The first thing he did, after daybreak, was to 
proceed to the apartment of old Adam, half in- 
clined to. believe that he should find the old man 
deceased. But the invalid, on the contrary, 
seemed much better. Here was a new matter 
of surprise: 

« Adam, did you hear that noise last night ?” 
said his master, rousing from the train of per- 
plexed thought into which he had fallen, after a 
few inquiries after his servant’s ailments. 

“Yes, massa, me hear and feel him too.” 

*@¥eel him! what do you mean?” said Mr. 
Cameron, amazed beyond all question, and 
looking for some strange and startling revela- 
“« Why, sar, he bite me—dat what I mean,” 
said Adam. 

“Bite you! I don’t understand you.” 

“Yes, massa, black‘ crab bite me—what 


strange in dat, sar? Dat. him make all de ; 
; eate with their fresh spring tints. 


noise. Me hear him, like sumting walk, tap, 
tap all about:—den, by’m by, he ketch hold 
ob my toe, and den I know what him is, which 
puzzle me afore, Him one big, black ugly crab, 
one of dem sent for massa from de shore: so I 
sit up, catch him, and put him in de. basket. 
dare. ” 

-Mr. Cameron burst into a loud, ‘and hearty” 
laugh, which continued until Mrs, Hartley and } 
Constance, attracted by this strange noise from 
what they thought the chamber of a dead man, 
. Tushed in. As they entered, Mr. Cameron held 
a crab up before them, laughing immoderately. 

-“ Hyzza for the ghost !” he said, “here he is, 
I’ve got him at last. Neyer attempt to frighten 
me again with your womanish notions, for from 
this day henceforth, I’l! never believe, even at , 
— in @ ghost,” 

The delusion was now explained. The sound 
of the crab, dragging itself along with its heavy | 
claws, had been, and very naturally, mistaken 
for the steps of a. human being. The size of 
the animal enabled it to find its way easily 
under the somewhat loosely hung doors. A 
manner of panting,, for which this animal is 
known, aided the delusion. tae 
“Nothing but a crab,” said Mr. Cameron, 
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ANNE BOLEYN. 
BY M&S, ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER II. 


She loved! and lo, that proud young heart 
Was touched with many a glowing dream; 
Like fountains, that ’mid blossoms start, 
And take from thence a rosy gleam. 
Calmly-she paused upon the way 
That led her ‘up to queenly state, 
‘To pluck the first sweet joys that lay 
Along the thorn path of her fate. 


Tue ancestral hall of Sir Thomas Boleyn,was 
bathed in the clear moonlight of a glorious May 
evening. The noble old park which surrounded 
it was one broad expanse of light and darkness. 
Its majestic oaks and giant chestnuts cast their 
shadows downward with a blackness profound 
and almost solemn, while a luminous flood came 
pouring over the thick foliage with which they 
were clothed, trembling in and out through the - 
glancing leaves, occasionally revealing a gnarled 
bough, and shooting down to the velvet sward 
now and then with a faint flash that played 
upon the shadows like a gleam of quick-silver, 
and was lost again. There was a fresh breeze 
stirring through these mighty old oaks, tossing 
the foliage. about and making a sweet tumult 
among the leaves that were yet soft and deli- 
Wherever 
the trees stdod in their primeval thickness the 
contrast between the cloud of tossing silver 
showering over their tops, and the unbroken 
blackness underneath was almost. startling. 
Everything was shrouded in gloom near. the 
earth, while the wind and light, and the. whis- 
pering leaves were in a perfect riot overhead. 
Still there were places in the park where the 
light had breadth, and the shadows more trans- 
parency. Avenues led to the hall, whose ex- 
tremities were lost in the green depths half a 
mile distant, and though arcaded with massive 
branches woven and knotted together, the light 
fell through them to the velvet.sward in a.thou- 
sand fantastic and picturesque shapes, like frost 
tracery on an emerald ground. ,Many a vista 
also was cut through the heavy timber, and 
there the moonbeams lay upon the earth broad 
and clear like a flagging-of solid silver. In truth 
there was nO form, picturesqne or beautiful, in 
which light and shade could blend that was not 
exemplified in that broad park on the beautiful 
May evening which followed the fete of fowers 
described in our last chapter. 

About ten o’olock that night, a. small. postern 
leading to one of these avenues was cautiously 


opened, and Anne Boleyn, accompanied by Madge 
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Wakefield, came stealthily through. Instead of 
walking down,the avenne they,kept. among the 
trees that skirted it, thus concealing themselves 
in shadow, ‘dnd giving‘dn aif of mystery to their 
movements. They had proeeeded but a short 
distance from the hall when Anne paused, sud- 
denly, and laid her hand t upon Madge’s an 7. 

«Heard you nothing, Madge ?” she nid ina 
half whisper, and holding her breath to listen. 
‘“‘ Methought there was.a stir,in. the: branches.” 

“<I hear nothing,”. replied. Madge, casting an 
anxious look along the avenue’ and among the 
trees. “ Was it hereabouts thet youhoped to 
find some person ?”? 7 

UNay, | it must have been a doe cei in ber, 
form,” said ‘Anne, 's ing, to he: rather 
than the’ maid. “te He Soul never have. ‘ven-. 
tured 6 so near the hall. rs 

tn’ this’ Anne Boleyn. mistook the i in vatience, 
of her lover, Ter the words ‘had ‘scarcely eft, her. 
lips ‘when ‘ a figure, which she Knew to be. ‘his, 
notwithstanding the | acnk . cloal in which it’ 
was shrouded, came h astily’ through’ the trees tnd’ 
approached the spot where she was ‘standing. 

Pall back, bat id she ‘said ‘in a ‘fluttered 
voice, turning ‘to her attendant and drawing the’ 
crimson scarf that ‘she still Wore over her head. 
“Keep within sight, ‘but out Of Gar-shot 97" "” 

Na} slady, T°am to ‘be™ trusted ! 3" expostu- 
lated the girl, who had her Feasons for Wishing 
to hear Wounething ot ‘what was about to ‘pass, 
and was especially desirous of seeing the person 
who came near.’ 

% rush; and away—lI brought thee not, hither | 
to prate,” ctied Anse, with an impatient wave, 
of the faba’ 

°¢ But the } patkis 80 lonely,” persisted the’ irl, 

“who Knows ‘but this person may be one of ‘the. 

Greenwood yobbers, who will plunder my ithe 

lady of ‘het E FBy cross, and—and- 
‘Withdraw at once to yonder alae of treed, 
wait ‘hit thou ‘art summoned,” ed Anne, ' 

with ‘an i ‘or quiet “eommand, that pays oy 

girlhood’ ave Something of ‘queenly bearing to, 

the maide i.” ¥F Will require thy presence 8. 


le Ft el 

sould find no other excuse Pe re-_ 
dial are back the more. ‘readily’ that 

al Sia that ‘the man’ whom’ she was cs 


rises 








Of’ seeing used ‘i ‘shade 
of owe see’ ig had pa in ‘the ue 


i as if” ‘in nrg at finding more 





ward with the grace Of 'a bird, she joi 
loved "before "he’ ebuild” ‘Ietive’ M. shadow 
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“ Percy !”” oh, what a world of passionate 
love “broke forth i in thatJittle, word, ' 

“My ‘lady, Anne, m my own, my beloved!” cried. 
Percy, as he pressed one glowing kiss 2 after ane, 
other. on her pure fc fo rehead, while she stru led, 
but faintly to pny her form from his asp, 
sé Oh, this one ‘moment is. worth all the agony. 
of suspense t that T have endured. bd 

“And you. are here at lgst—at. dJast.!?? ried. 
the happy girl, ifting her eyes to his face wit 

a bewildering look of affection. és ‘Oh, howe. 
have. waited for. this moment ‘1—how I have 

a and ‘hoped for it! ‘You’ tremble, Peroy,. 

i—but it,is Pe happiness—is i it not?” 

Percy pressed her clasped hands, to his lips. 

How those little rosy hands glowed and trem- 
bled with, the warmth ¢ of his kisses. 

be Ah, it was too cruel that single word—the. 
one glance as you passed, ime in the. greenwood 
this afternoon,” od said Percy, in entle reproach. 

« We were watched,” ast Anne, “ one.of 
our young men is the lover of my pretty waiting 
woman Madge, who was rather more free than, 
is _Seetnly with the messenger who “bronght me, 
news of © your coming. He saw ‘her turh into, 
Greenwood path just after your servitor left the 
ground, and so followed in a fit of jealousy. as 

‘Think you he saw my face 2”? questioned 
Percy with some anxiety. 

& Nay, with that horseman’s ciqak and the, 
slouchin, eap, I could scarcely ree gnize it 
moyaelt, hal re ted Anne, with a, laugh that broke. 
from her Tips, rich and low, like the gush. of ) 
old” wine when freed from. its ’ erystal prison, 

nd lifting: her hand she playfully | removed 
3 bonnet, of” Fugset velvet, "which, with its heavy 
black plume, concealed the ‘noble’ contour of 
her lover’s head. 

‘ee Now,” she said, “cast that ponderous cloak, 
to the” ‘earth, that I may see how’ much a court, 
life has hee U thee from what, thou was when, 
Année Bo n first t gaye thee ‘her! he rt.” ‘ 

Perey allowed the cloak t to fall f from his person,, 
and obeyi is dat ot tak of Anne’s hand, ‘mor 
to w sere bran hes admitted.a a broad, 

jeam sarae wil ight to fall T upon h his head, 

‘ te oaks Tnot unchangéd in all things ?” he said, 
bending his dark eyes on her face ‘With 3 an ex- 
arom, that thrilled to her heart. ; 

oa art thé dedtest and ‘bravest lord in, all 
caitaatodl * dtied Anne, with & burst of frank, 
admiration, at which she flustied crimson “the” 


‘ moment after. She drew back into ‘the shadow. 


nd 


4 
that he ight not witness her confusion, 1d 
g for- | spurning the "cloak into a heap with a ne 


af 


pia down upon it with hey back against the | 
tronk of an Rote which ‘had re ern. con- 
cealmént. ; 
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« Sit down,” she. said, pointing, to the gnarled, 
roots of this old tree which had broken up through, 
the rich sward, and carved themselves into a rude, 
knot that was not altogether uncomfortable as a 
seat, for a coating of luxurious moss, had crept, 
over it. ‘e Sit down, and let us talk ofthat which. 
brings us together.once more, The missive.so 
prettily conveyed by that groom in his, gift. of 
flowers—the man should have preferment, Percy 
—he is both shrewd and well favored, .But.to 
the missive, _ It only gave mea hint—enongh to 
set, the, poor, heart of, Anne Boleyn in a sweet 
tamult, and no more, It said that by the queen’s, 
grace we should. goon be enabled to, meet freely, 
ani wations fear—and oh! how my heart leaped, 
L read! It hinted that my father, might be. 
won to renounce the hated match with his, kins- 
Piors,’?- 
« © missive promised no, more than may 
wai accomplished, my. sweet Anne,” replied 
Pergy,, seating, himself as. the. fair girl had 


“« But ‘how has, this marvel, been, _bronght 
about 7 inquired the lady, “< Has the queen, 
dowager of France. peed the. Rramiee mate. 


with the king ” 

Nay, you forget how little influence the 
lady has. possessed with Henry since,, her, 
secret. marriage.”” 

ud True,” ”” repeated Anne—* she, poor lady, 
has, had, trouble enough | to, preserve herself from, 
ruin... Still, I haye no other friend at ehurk,??. ' 

“ And yet,” said Perey, taking ber hand in his, 
while his eyes, kindled, and a smile brightened | 
his whole face. §¢ ‘To-morrow there. will come 
a royal courier, hitherward, with orders for Sir 
Thomas Boleyn to hasten up to London, that his, 
daughter 1 may take her place as maid of honor to. 

our. gracious, Queen Catharine, of Arragtin who 
hag herself conferred the appointment, 
sae to arnig sp tg her hands 
yo A nder an 

by he ly h, P truth, Perey 2. ii i 

she, exclaimed, turning, Mah Fadiaps fag? toward 


ee did byt, pregede the courier who, bears the 
tidings by a few hours,” said Peroy. ..* By.to>. 
mprOW, Noon, at 
hall, But, tell Si Asan dogs. this ine 
Tse monhien I 

ould it, not give me joy that I can ever be 

that every, week—perhaps, every, 
 haye loved 80 long—we, whg have 


it 


Kn 


am 


day, we,why 


only,met, in fear,may look each, other inthe faces, 


he ae A oa if it must be, 


farthest, he, will reach; the }. 


bi Anes teshesn oe joys} 





Pts 
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In truth there is, and thy, heart, wildlyas:it 
beats, fair Anne, looks not forward with sweeter 
hopes than fillamine own,” replied Percy, taking) 
the clasped hands that were still woven together 
and tremulous with delight between his, and 
drawing the happy girl down to the drapery, at 
his feet again, “But tell. me, proud one, has 
thy lover no. cause,.of fear that in, the giddy 
whirl of court. life where, many, will be found to, 


‘render homage to, beauty like thine, he may,be 


forgotten for some more, favored suitor !?? 

Anne lifted her eyes, and, flash of proud, 
feeling broke through their silken fringes. , « 

** When, fifteen, years. of. age, was.I not cast 
into, the gayest and most brilliant court, of, all 
Europe—that of beautiful France? There was. 
no. lack of moble suitors in that, witching court, 
yet who even touched Anne Boleyn’s heart save 
one.only, and that one Percy.’?. 

<% know, all this,’ replied Percy, “(y.et.some- 

times, ‘when I think of the rare. beapty which 
has so, enthralled thee, and of the place where. 
it will soon be exhibited, my heart misgives me, 
Anne. . What man eould withhold his worship 
of beauty and grace like thine 2?’ 
. A smile of gratified vanity flashed over Anne 
Boleyn’s face, and a ringing laugh at the absur- 
dity of her own idea broke. from, her lips as she 
said, with a careless. shake of the head, 

*‘Perchance I may.enthral the king: Dost. 
thou fear, that my Percy ?” 

Percy laughed also; but, it was not.with the 
hearty glee that rang from;the maiden’s. lips, 
He was. thinking, of the homage which Henry 
was, said to have rendered at the feet of Mary 
Boleyn, sister to the fair girl who sat looking, so 
archly in his, face, as if to, challenge another 
langh at her extravagant flight of. fancy. 

“ But, time presses,” said. Anne,.not. quite. 
pleased with his evident constraint, ‘and thou 
hast,not, yet told me. what. magician has.beenat. 
work,in my. behalf with her grace, the queen,”’, 

‘* What if I say it was the great magician who. 
rules both king and queen ?”” replied Percy with 
3 a bright smile. 

‘ What, Cardinal Wolsey,” cried the maiden, 
with a look. of, wild.bewilderment, 

“ Even so, sweet mistress |’. 

* And: hast. thou made. the pom ptr Sot 
confidant of our. love and its, perplexities ?”’ cried 
Anne, almost aghast with surprise. 

« Eyen)so, sweet, one, his eminence has ever 
been a friend to my father’s house since the first 
days.of his own.adyancement. He marked -ny 
sadness, and questioned me often of its cause, 
ap last. Ltold him, all.” 

‘ And did be listen 1o.the tale-of ourlove with 


‘patience ?, This stern cardinal,” cried Anne. 
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“With more than patienee—he promised to 
aid it. “Wolsey séldom’ forgets a promise: and 
I'was'a favorite in his household.” ; 

. ** Ah, how could it be otherwise?” ejaculated 
Anne; lifting “her eyes’ that were deaming with 
tender admiration to the lordly face of her lover. 

Perey pressed her hand to his lips. ; 

* He sent for my father and urged our cause 
so faithfully with the earl that he consented to 
wave thé contract which pledged me when a 
boy to Shrewsbury’s daughter, and acknowledge 
that which links me ‘with this little hand.” “ 


* Blessings ‘upon the good old earl !—double® 


blessings rest on “his emihénce,” criéd’ Anne, 
while tears of grateful joy flashed to her eyes. 
“*T little thought an act of his could ever make 
my ‘heart beat thus. What ‘have I done—so 
lowly and humbly endowed—to deserve this 
great happiness ?”? she paused a moment with 
her beautiful head bent, as if pondering over 
the thrilling news in her mind, when she spoke 
again her voice was changed. ‘“‘ But my father, 
who will persuade him from the compact which 
gives me to his kinswian ? His honor is pledged. 
The king himself ‘has urged forward the cruel 
sacrifice.” 

- Leave that to time—thy father’s own ambi- 
tion, and his eminence!” said Percy, “when so 
much has been accomplished in Our behalf, it 
were-a sin against the good already granted 
were we to doubt the future.’ Is it not enough 
for the present, that we are licensed to meet, to 
love each other, and ‘to hope?” 


“Tt is !—it is !?* cried Anne, bowing her Niiea!” 


tifal face to her linked hands, and weeping with 
pure joy. “ IPnever hoped to be so happy again.” 


Percy threw one arm over her bending figure, | 


and pressed his lips to the ringlets that fell in a 
glossy shower upon her interlocked hands. 


‘And now wé must’say farewell, Anne,’ he: 


said ‘ina’ voice that was broken and tich with 
tenderness—“ before the'dawn T must be far on 
my way to-the court.” 


Anne was raade conscious by these words how 


late the hour had become. She stood up but'still 
elung’to her lover’s hand, reluctant to part with- 
out some of those thousand sweet words that are 
to the loving heart what perfume is:to the blos- 
som—words that seem meaningless and insipid 
tothe third party, but are like precious’ music to 
the beings who find in theih ‘the best expression 
of feelings which are always too indefinite and 
tumultuous for anything but ‘broken language. 
Her lips ‘parted, and she was about to speak, 


when’ ° noise ‘from a thicket ‘near by startled’ 


them-both. Anne snatched tp 'the horseman’s 
cloak and began with eager and trembling hands 


idly. + Heard you no strange aotinds ase Mi 





to fold it around the stately form of her lover, 


whilé ‘he threw the velvet bonnet ‘On his ‘head, 
and shook sn plume forward’ till it ae 
face. * 

© Farewell !”” he whispered, wringing the little 
hand that would have detained him oven the 


“farewell. 32 


Anne could’ not ‘speak, terror and the keen’ 

pang of this abrupt ‘parting kept lier silent, 

Again the farewell was repeated, ‘and Perey 
plunged into’ the wood. 

Anne*sprng a step after him, uttered a faint 
exclamation, then stood motionless and holding 
her breath till the elastic turf no longer gave 
back @ sound of his footfall. ‘Then she gatheré! 
up her scarf, which had fallen to the ground, and 
hurried toward the spot where Madge Wakefield 
had been left. 

When Anne reached the clump of hawthorns, 
beneath which ‘Madge had sought shelter, she 
found it vacant; and, though she called on her 
waiting ‘woman in as loud a voice as she dare 
assume, all remained silent about her. Wonder- 
ing, and somewhat offended at this strange con- 
duct in a maid‘hitherto obedient to her slightest 
command, Anne walked on, slowly at “first, 
hoping that the gitl might overtake her. © When 
she had accomplished half the distance which 
lay between her trysting place and the Hall, 
Madge came suddenly upon her through the 
trees which lined the avenue very thickly in that 
portion of the park. Anne was that moment 
moving through the dense shadows left by 2 
waning moon, and the girl came hastily wy 
with a sort of audacious freedom that her mis: 
tress had never observed in her before. ‘ 

“He mtist have started now,” said the breath- 
less girl, in a hurried whisper; “ but I dared not 
wait to see which way he took. I trod bs vo a 
‘stick, and they almost detected me.” 

“Madge!” ‘cried Anne, stepping back with ® 
look of haughty amazement; for though’ sé 
had not caught all the girl was saying, the fami- 
liar tone offended her. Madge started back with 
a faint scream, and, though her mistress was in 
shadow, there was enough of light around the 
maid to reveal the sudden pallor that swept over 
her face, and she stammered confusedly. Anne 
interrapted her. — 

“How come you here, Madge?” she said, 
with grave displeasure. “Did I not ‘request 
that you should tarry at the hawthorn bower? 

“This question gave the active wit of Madge 
Wakefield time enough to form’a re’ 

“J heard a noise up hitherward, anid’ 06 tat 
the house ‘to turn Of any of the people who 
might be loitering in the park,” she said, rap- 


tress Anne ?”? 
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“Tt matters not if 1 did,”*replied Anne, dis- 
gai of a sunicen, by the ready invention of 

* Come hither, and lend me thy arm; 

r robe is grumbersome, and my hand 

= with n holding: it from the ground. 2? 
adge sprang to the side of her mistress, glad 

z offer any | service that might divert attention 
m herself, She relieved the small hand with 
Anne had kept h her train from the ground, 

id throwing the drapery over her own. arm, 
besought t the young lady to leap, upon it for sup>, 


wae fright which, ‘Anne, had. received, and the 


reaction of strong feelings, suddenly checked, 

ered this ‘support absolutely needful. So 
leaning upon the. shoulder of her attendant, who 
was. much shorter than herself, she walked 
slowly forward, till both mistress and maid dis- 


spRretrst through the little postern, 
c HAPTER 111. 


Loup Paacy had torn himself from the. being 
van most deyoted love,, and with his-heart and. 
brain full.of her, was making his way. down the, 

th which Anne and ber father, bad pursued 

fj jr walk to the Village that afternoon, when 
the. quick step of a female seemed following 
him. Thinking . that it might be Anne, whom, 
some after-thought had induced to. seek him 
again, Perey checked his pace, and at length 
paused altogether, striving to desery the figure, 
of his. mistress in the path behind him. Ashe 
paused, the footsteps ceased also, but there was, 
a, slight rnstling pf the under foliage close by, 


him, and supposing that the sound must have: 


arisen from some restless deer, of whick the park 
was full, the young, nobleman smiled at his own 
fancy in supposing that Anne Boleyn would haye 
sought him there, and was about to pursue his 
way, to. the village, . But.as he turned for that 
purpose, the form of a female, slighter and. of, 
far less imposing appearance than Anne Boleyn, 
Was standing in his path, 

Percy started back, for the figure had glided 
before, him, noiselessly .ag an apparition, and 
even in the dim light he thought.that the. face 
tyrned full upon him, was, one that he had geen 


before, A glow. of moonlight, falling through. 


the boughs overhead conyinged him that it was 


$9). and. with q-look of astonishment, mingled. 


With, Something of, disgust, he drew, back still 


more decidedly.. Some fierce, struggle of pas-. 


sions seemed to keep the, female silent, for it 
Was evidently with a choaking effort that she 
spoke, At last, though her dark. eyes had been 
oo Pees a fall a, minute, on his face— 

Henry Percy so entirely. forgotten, 
Eleanor, Howard, that he can find no word of 











greeting for her.2?? «She said in. a voice that 
shook with surpressed passion. 

*T could not éxpect—how could I anticipate 
your presence here, aloné and so late at night ?”’ 
said the young noble, ia a cold yoiee... * Had: 
we. met in » proper place and hour, Mistress 
Howard should not have to reproach me for lack 
of courtesy.”? 

‘Eleanor Howard laughed, niemnabecbingiunghs 
that brought the blood. to Perey’s cheek. He 
had heard that laugh before. 

‘Is was both @ proper place and hour, where 
you satynotten minutes since, with Anne Boleyn 
weeping on your bosom.” 

‘Mistress Howard, allow me to pass,” said 
Perey, 'in a tone,of. stern indignation, ‘ It may 
be seemly for a well-born gentlewoman to play 
the eyesdropper on her host’s daughter, but I 
will not listen while her- own lips disclose ‘the 
base act.” 

As he spoke, Percy turned aside, and was 
about to pass, on, but the strange girl moved 
also, grasping the skirts of his heavy cloak with 
herhand. .. , 

“ Itis not. denied, then! Lord Perey,does not 
care even to mitigate his conduct—his treachery, 
toone-—-? She paused, gasped for breath, and 
stood with» her glittering black eyes riveted on 
his face; striving to speak on, and yet voiceless. 

Perey gazed on her. in glances cold apd:stern 
as death—-again he made an effort to move on, 

* Thou shalt not leaye me. . I willmot.be thus 
spurned,”” she cried, clenching her white teeth, 
in.an,agony.of passion, ..“ Thon shalt not love 


another, Harry Percy... .\What. woman, can, ever 


love thee as,I have done, as I did when a child? 
Hast. thou, forgotten it all—hast thou entirely 
cast aside the olden time when Eleanor Howard 
was thy sister ?”’ 
“ And, my sister thou shouldst ever have 
2” said Percy, with moze of feeling. thay he 
had yet exhibited; ‘‘but did a, brother’s; love 
content thee even asa child, what would have 
contented.thee short.of devotion, such as I had 
not, to give thee? I have forgotten nothing of 
the past—nothing of the time.when thou wert 
the fellow student and. friend.of Shrewsbury’s 
daughter, but the contract which bound my boy- 
hood to that lady, rendered more, thap a. bro- 
ther’s love, to her friend treachery,.to her.’? 
if Bl ge te no treason to the daughter, of 
Earl Shrewsbury in thy. presence here, Lord: 
Perey ?.. Was faithlessness fo: Eleanor Howard, 
who loved.thee to idolatry in, her very,childhood, 


more dishonorable than. faithlessness in behalf 


of Anne Boleyn—the pampered and proud—~, 
who is herself most solemnly plighted to her 


‘own kinsman?” 
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The blood roshed over Percy's brow, and 're« 
treated, senpring | him’ more fps 4 gee: then ‘be- 
‘fore, 

a Beware, Mistress Howard he said, = how 
the name of that pure and lofty maiden is taken: 
It-were safer: lo ytine vit nad bed fromswertht’ 


AS 





€Ts she hot ao this aight to receive thy love 
plight, false: Lord; while her harid,-as thine, is 
pledged to another “ cried Eleanor, bitterly. 
“‘ Wherefore, then, ‘should I use lier name so 


daintity ? Whet should prevent me going up to | 


like flinging strong and coarse ‘flowers a 
the blossomis which ‘one dear hand has placed 


pure ideal of ‘every ‘mind erects bead a single ob- 
 ieor only: ~:~ 


Boer, the-psssionate. devotion of Elean r How- 
ard beeame @ source.of annoyance. to him, ‘and 
it was with regret that he heard ‘of her’ _length- 


the Halt now as her aceuser? Why should I } had been so unceremonidusly forced. Mpon | 


not expose this night wanderer to her Soult father 
and his household before I siéép?” ~ 

Thy pwuysteonane pawwhicartinrtolopal | 
the som and heir might be'revealed to Sir Thomas 
at the aiend ehalndots” replied Perey; with » ala: 
smiiles*. ~~. me 

Eleanor. fr le the little iow which she bid 
raised menacingly; afd her face turfed " seaghly. 
white. A ‘moment she struggled for speech. - 

' « By what treachery have I been ‘encompassed, 
that this knowledge-should be given to thy keép- 
ing ?”” she said at resi in ‘a tone of urieomtrelled 
wonder.’ , 

| “By no v teats; fait wssiteeeks aid I beeidine 
possessed of this secret.:" ‘The heir of fir Tho- 
mas himself.’ informed” ‘me cof” that which’ has’ 
passed with his’ sister’s guest. He ‘seems’ to 
have no wish. that it should be kept secret.” ' - 

Eleanor -did ‘no appear to. stitinaeadie thie. 
words. Her ‘liead ‘was. bent; ‘and her crossed 
hands felt loosely downward: - . She seemed: gom- 
pletely ‘crushed and hambled. « Tilt that day she 
had déemed “her artful designs on ‘the band“of 
Arthur Boleyn Utterly unsuspected, even“by his” 
sister: ‘The certainty. tat it? was ‘kiowd; ret” 
only: to her, but to Lord Percy, the one. of ‘all 
othérs’ from whom “shé* would’ have’ Kept: the 
knowledge; completely’.overwhelméed:*a:- spirit: 
usually bold even to audacity. “All at onee ® 
wild ‘thought passed: her’ mind.” Was it this- 
that rendered the haughty noble before her ‘so. 
stern—so ‘more than. cold ? Formerly he had 
tried to soothe her—had ‘seemed to look ‘upon 
the wild love that she’ indulged for him with’ 
compassion; sometimes almost with tenderness ; 
for'she was young, beautiful; an orphan+—and 
what was far worse, left alone in the world with’ 
a stain upon her birth. All the lofty' chivalry of 
Perey’s nature had, at one time, been aroused in 
her behalf; and until a moré engrossing attach- 
ment 'to Anne Boleyn filled his heart, she had 
occupied more ‘of berets, raatPoonrn! ‘any other’ 

female. ce 

- When the hieaet: io mica with initeee love dt 


; much ' ‘secreay. ‘No' ‘marvel; ore, that he 


was startled. into. ‘something ” “Tike Siitdi 


3 in’ his ‘path, ‘dissipating ‘with the: “flash of 


“"¢ black éyés the swéet revérié inte whieh ag " 


fallen, and announ¢ing with: bitterness the love 
that had become a part of his existence, - There. 


‘spoke with. harshness, to a woihan. That she 
loved’ him’ still Was sufficiently embarrassing, 


address of another, and still atge her ‘presencé 
and her jealous: bitterness on’ ae ae , 
him to’ something like resentuient.” 
a’ posture ‘of mistook the 
‘thought that he might be jealotis of Arthur Boy 
leyn took possession other; - “Thie idea senit the 
blood ‘swiftly throngh her-Veiny. ° Shi Tifted tier’ 
heads the: odlor burnéd warmly in her cheeks)” 


-inky lashes, 
- “Tiove.him not—oh, Beit}, 1 love him ole 
oli ‘cried, “with a Wilt’ and’ fiery eloquence thar 


’ sed. lady -of ‘heaven’ knows’ this heart has ‘ever 
been faithful to its: worship of thee.~ ‘F'would 
die for thee—orily say that thou lovest not this 
womari—say that.as I have dealt with ~— bro- 
ther, thou in revenge-—”’ . 

Hush,” said Perey; forcing slide from 
their hold ‘upon his‘ cloak,“ for thy dwn sake say 
no’moré. I am not the craven’ and dishonest 
gentleman these words hint at. ‘With my whole: 


and for thine T can’ tarry no longer.” 
Percy had freed his cloak from her grasp, and’ 
gathering it hastily around* him; hé passed her 


after him, paused, flung up. ber arme and sunk 
upon the turf. 





one — the sana of every eaaiae > be- 


-<s 


Y comes irksome.. Toa noble nature it’ seems 
apon the heart shrine—that shrine which the. 


Tie mosisat Pérey ating the Teer of Avil 


enéd aojourn.at the home of thi Boleyns. 
: Perhaps his wish to ayoid -the. interview that: 


influenced ‘his candies in visiciig” Amie wise 


when this strange girl Started. vip Tike. "y ae 


was something of indignast contempt in his feel-. 
ings, and, for the first time in his life, Lord Percy . 


but that she could have listened craftily to the 


The infatuated girl yet standing | viitore bitin ‘a 


source ofhia untstal ‘Aarsliness.” Bie inséne’ ‘ 


and her | eyés flashed. like eee HErough bens a 


startled him by ite sudden ontbreak—“our bles 


heart and life I love thie lady Anne—for her sake 


and moved rapidly down the path. She darted’ 





Daring fall ten minas tnd “Wiest ptt 
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sat upon: the ground motionless, end. seemed 
scarcely alive, then she ‘arose, folded her arms, 
and retraced her way to the hall. Madge Wake- 
field-was waiting for her-at the’ little“postern. 
As she went through eater placed a silver 
coin’ in’ the gitl’s hand. ” 

“Be secrét,” she said, “ and fell me when the 
lady Anne goes forth again.” _ 

Madge would haye spoken, but Eleanor walked 
on and entered the dwelling. When quite alone 
in her chamber, she began to pace the floor very 
slowly and lost in thought. Thus she was occu- 
pied till daylight. In ali that night vigil she only 
uttereda single sentence, and that was—* I must 
waitrevengecah be eaten cold.” 


nena 


THE WIDOWED MOTHER TO HER BABE. 
> op MYss A. Hw. DARRAGH. 
Steep sweetly on, my darling babe! 
Nor ever wake to pain or grief— 


Would that my cares and woes were o’er, 
And I like thee could softly sleep. 


For thy dear sake, my precious'child! 
While slumbers calm thine eye-lids close, 

Tears, tears from visions sad and wild, 
Chase from thy mother’s couch repose. 


T view thee oft, dear blooming boy! 
Till ‘sighs ‘of ‘sadness fill my breast : 
For though thou art my only joy, 
Thou canst not make thy mother blest! 
Think epne thone honra of bliss, 

_ . "When, gazing on thy infant charms, 
I prest the fond, maternal kiss, 

And gave thee to thy father’s arms. 

_ But now,.cold in the grave he lies; 

And we my babe! are le/t alone, 
With none to heed his orphan’s sighs, 

And none to hear his widow’s moan. 
Oh! were it not for thee, my boy! 

I'd care. not for my friendless lot— 

For present woes and former joy 

‘Will soon be in the grave forgot. 
But, when I’m laid beneath the clay— 

. », -Thatopresses o’er thy father’s breast— 
i ‘Who then will wipe thy, tears away? 

Who then. will soothe thee into rest? 

-» Tis thought of that which: wrings my heart, 
, cThat makes thy wretched mother rave— 
Oh! would. my child! no more to part, 

.. We slept within thy father’s grave. 
But, hush—my murmuring soul forbear— 
And let the imploring prayer. ascend 
To Him, who wipes the widow’s tear, 
scl Re Him, who ia the orphans friend. 
~>., Thow wak’st to smile on.me, my love! 
«ino, Asif thy mother’s heart to cheer— 
ove, Mxy God, thy guardian parent prove! — 
And hear for thee thy mother’s prayer! . 








oo HOME DEPARTMENT, 
PRESERVING. 

“To Crariry Sucar.—To: every ditoor resid of 
loaf sugar, allow the beaten white of one egg; and a 
pint and a half of water; break the sugar small; putt 
into a nicely-cleaned brass pap, and pour the water 


over it; let it stand sometime before it be put upon 


the fire; then add the beaten -whites-of the eggs; stir it 
till the sugar be entirely dissolved, and when it boils 
up, pour in a quarter ofa pint of cold water; let it boil 
up @ second time; take it off the fire and let it settle 
for fifteen minutes; carefully take ‘off all the scum; 
put it on-the fire, and boil it till sufficiently thick, or 
if required, till candy high; in order to ascertain which, 
drop-a little from a spoon into a small jar of cold water, 
and if it become quite hard, it is then sufficiently done. 

AprLes.—Weigh equal quantities of good brown 
sugar and of apples; peel, core, and mincé them 
small, Boil the sugar, allowing to every three pounds 
a pint of water; skim it well, and boil it pretty thick; 
then add the apples, the grated peel of one or two 
lemons, and two or three pieces of white ginger; boil 
till- the apples fall,'and look cléar and yellow. ‘This 
preserve, will keep for years. 

Branpy Pracues, Piums, &c.—Gather peaches 


before, they are. quiteripe, prick them with.a large - 


needle, and rub. off the down with a piece of flannel. 
Cut a quill and pass it. carefully round the stone: to 
loosen it, Put them into a large preserving pan, with 
cold water rather more than enongh to cover them, 
and let the water become gradually scalding hot. If 
the water does more than. simmer. very gently, or if 
the fire be fierce, the fruit. will be likely to crack. 
When they are tender, lift them carefully, out, and 
fold them, up in flannel or:a.soft table cloth, in several 
folds. Have ready a quart, or more, as the peaches 
require, of the best:.white brandy, and dissolve, ten 
ounces of powdered sugar in it,. When the.peaches 
are cool, put them into a glass.jar, and .pour the 
brandy. and sugar over them. Cover with leather and 
a bladder. Apricots and plums inthe same way. 

Cras Appies.—Make a syrup, allowing the same 
weight of sugar.as apples. Let it cool, then put in the 
apples, a few at once, so that they will not crowd and 
break to pieces. Boil them till, they begin to break, 
then take them out of the kettle. . Boil.the syrup in the 
course of three or four days, and turn it while hot on 
to the apples... This continue.to do,at intervals of two 
or three days, till the apples appear to be thoroughly 
preserved, 

AppLe Compors.—F ine Spitzenberg apples, or ripe 
pipping are the best for apple compote. If you use 
Spitzenbergs, 


color the preserves with half a tea spoon- 


ful of cochineal.dissolved in white wine. 

Make a syrup of loaf sugar—allowing a pound of 
apples |to. 4. pound of :sugar. . Be very) particular in 
skimming it uatilit is quite clear, The apples should 
be pared very nicely. and their cores. extracted, with 
an imstrument made for the purpose, before they are 
weighed. . Boil the. apples, in.as much;water as will 
cover them until they become. soft, but take care that 
they do not. commence to break. Those that cook 
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first should be removed on a strainer until they are 
all tender! Squeeze! the juite ‘of; otié large lémon for 
every pound of loaf s Pare off.the lemon peel if 
possible without’ bréuking ‘it—boil the juice and the 
ore barrgeakamne Serpeonlied id apples. 
Pour in the syrup as soon as the lemon peel is tender, 
and. boil it ten-minutés.' The apples 'whiel have been 
eooling-on a dish'should them be gently pat in jars and 
the hot syrup pouréd on them: Ppt the jars ind-do 
not open them fora fortnight: - 

‘Arete Jettxy—Take apples; ‘sedlinigs or noriodli; 
pare:and cut thent'im slices, put: thenr into a deep‘stew- 
pan, with as much‘ water'as will cover thei; boil them 
gently till they will miash, sind then strain them througti 
a jelly bag;:to évery' pint ‘of liquor add ofie ‘pound of 
loaf sugar; boil it tilbit comes to the'top for ten mimutes, 
then pour it into a’ mould with or without sliced lemon 
peel. . Ac quatt only shouldbe done at a time; the 
apples should! be full grown but not too-ripé.' This 
jelly will keep, and make 2 pretty dish at-any time. 


. FASHIONS FOR.SEPTEMBER.! 

Tue near approach of ‘eatin’ lias ‘put everybody 
On'thé gui’ vive for the fall fastiions. And rarely have 
- Wéehad’a' mbdre'thoice vitiety Of styles'to’record. 

‘Fie: 1A’ Watkin Dress of green ‘silk, made 
high onthe neck, with long’ sleeves, and pointed cor- 
sage. “A straw hat, @ Ja’ gipsy, and crimson crepe 
shawl comiplete this costume. 

. Fie, 1.—An Evenine Ditess of plain white mall, 
low ‘in the neck, with short ‘sleeves, ‘and havitig two 
jupes. The! hair is dvetséd plain, and trirhmed with 
bine velvet! 

| Very little ‘change’ has takén' place in’ the ‘general 
cut’ of dresses: the improverneiits will be best leatned 
by ‘perusing: the following ‘destriptions’ of the ‘most 
fashionable fall costumes. | 

Promendve Dress of a rich plaided ‘lilac’ silk; 
shaded; the ‘skirt iv made ‘very full, and’ ‘rather long; 
fastenéd ‘ap ‘the front with large’ velvet buttons of thé 
same’ colot, atid’ encircled with « narrow fulling of 
satin; the’ two ‘rows of ‘buttons’ being ‘catighit | wgenrey 
with a'chain work’of lilt braid; tight cotsage,; made 
high at the back and upon the ‘shislldordf but open ‘salt 
way down the front; where it is attached with round 
velvet’ buttons ; a aelatt cape decorates the’top of ‘the’ 
cottage ,“enitireled ‘with ‘a fancy , paresl to that’ 
on the edge of the double round jo i oe ehiee wheelers 
under sleeve of the same material as the dresd éhetiii“ 
sete of embroidéred muslin. Bonnet of ‘white erépe, 
the'edge of the brim decorated with’ fulling’of tulle;, 
a large choux of ribbon being placed om the right side 
of the crown; pate vir tote Vows epee! 


“Caalasaoe Danas ol « eptautibube pr sat pian} 
Mechlin: 


rielily with ‘broad black Royal 

lséey put ‘on’ so’ a8 to have'the 

skirt, and ap tlie fronts of re pas ene 

corsage, glatieing off over the shoulders; 86 

ceal’ the top of ee pagent sleeve, and’ 
ced x the attr of ‘the’ 


° 


of double } 


black late.  Boritet of pale pik gvds des Indes, shot 
white; the crown decorated with a long ostrich feather, 
passitig entirdly over the front, and: prettily shaded'te 
match the material of which the bonnet is composed; 
nauds and brides of pale pink.shaded ribbon. 
Seienpip Farz Cosrume.——A dress of.richly shaded 
silk, made quite plain, and high to the throat; the waist 


is long and pointed; plain slee finished by 
ruffle falling over autatiae shistis see 


dee; 

fat i Wey Yong” Mian” ¢bplondia Theo, 
oid fall itt fh ‘im Bb fot IB shawl} itis 
trimmed with’ two tows’ df lace, Wie pétteris to aitcl 
with thelace of which thé mantilla’is composed; each 
row being ‘headed by a broad pik ribbon run through 
an open insertion; the top,of the mantilla is maie to fit 
the figure, and: is; fastened, at the waist.by a rosette of 
ribbon ; a large cape is attached, which falls low at the 
back, and over the elbow:;_it-is trimmed to correspond, 
as is also the neck of the mantilla. This is a most 
efjlish “auld! Bodailing! dddcdchlej-abld "well adajieed for 
the approaching season. White faney. bonnet; the 
form low at the ears, and having a deep curtain, the 
crown is covered by a fall ‘of blonde, and wreaths of 
small, delicate green leaves are placed. across the 
bottorn ‘of ‘the’ crown, drooping low at the ears; the 
interior is without trimming. 

AFTERNOON Dress) of a‘pale 1émon-color, figured 
with small squares’ of satin, the skirt trimmed with 
three bigisjvput' on ‘rather easy; aid cut in’ a small 
round vandyke! round the ‘lower edge} these Ziais are 
put on rather close together, and, each headed with a 
small cable or silk twisted cord; the front, ofthe jupe 
ornamented down the centre with pretty little meuds 
d'amour, of very narrow satin ribbon; high plain body, 
open half way down the front, a small cape ascending 
on each side, gradually ‘widening onthe top of the 
shoulder, where’ it’ is attached with a petit naud, con- 
tinuing round the”back, and" gracefully’ draping the 
shoulders; ‘thé “léng; straight ‘slé¥ve’ is cut ‘up in the 
form of a vandyke, and eneitcled ‘with’a-nurrow flat 


bordering, attached’ in the éeritré witha ‘sniall round 
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ion Books. Loerie" dbtshay this autumn, pro- 
mise to be numerous and desir le. Several new 
books are already on out table, but we are forced, by 
want of spade; to’ postpeiie’ idol” thet ‘until the 
October™ » Ainiony’ thésé "ae Stores of the 
Mediterraneati”* "Phe Chaplet” “ Tertiper and Tem- 
perament,”"**Bibliéal Legetids,””""Phe Fair Isabel,” 


» &e. Se" Werhaversten ‘soind! of ‘the engravings of 


a 





the Diadem fot’ 1847; dn wanwal’ which will be ready 
before the’ publication of ou next ‘idmber, and they 
are certainly’equal and if ‘not waperidr to any we ever 
saw. --«s9dt! a pobhceruts - i 

ba eorepaiaabsy: , 


Sri said $ risks Waite!“ OW hile plate 
for October will contain some’ exquisite ball costumes, 


‘such as wilt be worn this winter Ir will also contain 
in| the walking drome for Octaber in saith ‘The plate 
i of *' will be superbly colured.«" > © 
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